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MVHE Fourth Regiment Massachusetts Cavalry Volunteers was 

organized by Special Order No. 70, series 1864, from the War 

Department, Washington, D. C., dated February 12, 1864, ordering 

that the battalion of cavalry known as Independent Battalion Mas- 

sachusetts Cavalry, serving in the Department of the South, and 
formerly of First Massachusetts Cavalry, be, together with First 

Battalion Veteran Cavalry, then recruiting in Massachusetts, con- 

stituted Fourth Massachusetts Cavalry. 

When the year 1865 opened, the regiment was divided as follows: 
Two companies were stationed at Jacksonville, Florida; two at De- 
vaux Neck, South Carolina; two at headquarters Twenty-fourth, 
and two at headquarters Twenty-fifth Corps, before Richmond; one 
at Williamsburg, Va., and one at Harrison’s Landing, Va. The 
headquarters of the regiment, with two companies, were at Vienna, 
Va., attached to the headquarters of the Army of the James. 

When the Army of the James moved from its winter quarters, 
on the 28th of March, Companies “A” and “K” remained attached 
to the Twenty-fourth Army Corps, and took part in the engagement 
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of that corps while in pursuit of the Army of Northern Virginia. 
Companies “E” and “H” remained with the Twenty-fifth Army 
Corps before Richmond, and were the first troops to enter the city 
(April 3d). The guidons of these companies were the first Union 
colors carried into Richmond, and raised by Union troops. They 
floated from the Capitol building until a larger flag supplied their 
place. That part of the regiment attached to the headquarters of 
the Army of the James (Companies “I,” «1 and « M”’), commanded 
by Colonel Francis WAsHBURN, marched with them to Burkesville, 
arriving on the night of April 5th. 


THE FIGHT AT HIGH BRIDGE. 


Early on the following morning, in compliance with orders re- 
ceived the night previous, Colonel WasHBurn, with two regiments 
of infantry, each about 400 strong, and a part of his own force of 
cavalry, numbering thirteen officers and sixty-seven men, started to 
destroy High Bridge, eighteen miles distant, and of great importance 
to the retreating Rebel army. The bridge was reached about noon, 
the enemy offering feeble resistance to his advance. The infantry 
was halted in the vicinity of the bridge, while the cavalry pushed 
on about two miles further, meeting a superior force of the enemy’s 
cavalry, with artillery. A short time before the bridge was reached, 
Brevet Brigadier-General THEropore Reap arrived, with orders to 
hold and not destroy the bridge. He took command. The cavalry 
retired to the bridge, and found the infantry warmly engaged with 
another force of the enemy’s cavalry, and showing signs of break- 
ing. It was soon evident that the enemy was superior in numbers, 
and that a fight at long range could not be maintained until General 
Orp could be apprised of their situation, and could send infantry — 
the only troops he had—to their relief. Thus situated between two 
forces of the enemy—the larger between him and the Army of the 
James—to charge and break through the enemy, if possible, seemed 
the only honorable course for General Reap to take; no other was 
suggested. 

Twice the cavalry charged, breaking through and dispersing one 
line of the enemy; re-forming and charging a second, which was 
formed in a wood, too dense to admit of the free use of the saber. 
In vain, however; eight of the twelve officers engaged were put hors 
de combat; three killed and five severely wounded. The little band 
was hemmed in and overpowered by two divisions of cavalry—Ros- 
sER’s and FirznueH Ler’s—the advance of General Lrr’s army. 

Colonel WasHBuRN, whose intrepid bravery in this fight endears 
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his name to his associates, and adds the crowning glory to a life 
elevated by the purest patriotism, died a few weeks afterwards from 
the effects of his wounds. 

Because of the influence of the affair upon the results of the cam- 
paign, I have dwelt upon it. ‘To the sharpness of that fight,” says 
a Rebel colonel, Inspector-General on LEz’s staff, to General Orp, 
“the shutting-off of Lee’s army at Appomattox Court House was 
probably owing. So fierce were the charges of Colonel, WaAsHBURN 
and his men, and so determined their fighting, that General LEE re- 
ceived the impression that they must be supported by a large part 
of the army, and that his retreat was cut off.” 

Acting under this impression he halted his army, gave what the 
Inspector-General calls ““stampeding orders,” and began to throw up 
the line of breastworks which was found next day. ‘Three trains of 
provisions, forage and clothing, which had been sent down from 
Lynchburg, on the South Side Road, were sent back to prevent them 
from falling into our hands, and his army, which was on one-third 
rations, and those of corn only, was thus deprived of the provisions, 
the want of which exhausted them so much. 

Moreover, by the delay occasioned by this halt, General SHERIDAN 
was enabled to come up with EWELL’s division at Sailor’s Creek. 
When Lez discovered his mistake, and that the fighting force in his 
front was only a small detachment of cavalry and infantry, General 
OrD, with the Army of the James, had already profited by the delay, 
and so closed up with him that a retreat directly south was no longer 
practicable; he was obliged to make the detour by way of Appo- 
mattox Court House. General Rosser concurs in this opinion, and 
states that the importance of the fight has never been appreciated. 

That Lieutenant-General Grant and General Orp appreciated its 
importance and confirmed the principal facts stated above, is shown 
by the following extract from General GRANT’s report of the armies 
of the United States: “General Orp advanced from Burkesville 
towards Farmville, sending two regiments of infantry and a squad- 
ron of cavalry, under Brevet Brigadier-General THEoporE Reap, to 
destroy the bridge. The advance met the head of Lex’s column 
near Farmville, which it heroically attacked and detained until Gen- 
eral Reap was killed and his small force overpowered. This caused 
a delay in the enemy’s movements, and enabled General Orp to get 
well up with the remainder of his force, on meeting which the enemy 
immediately intrenched himself. In the afternoon General SHERIDAN 
struck the enemy south of Sailor’s Creek,” ete. 
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I have said little of the two regiments of infantry engaged, 
because they failed to support the charges of the cavalry, and fought 
feebly. 


THE FIGHT AT HIGH BRIDGE. (SECOND ACCOUNT.) 


The opening of the spring campaign of 1865 found the old Inde- 
pendent Battalion, then the First Battalion of the Fourth Massachu- 
setts Cavalry, in a somewhat divided condition. Company “K” was 
on detached service at the Twenty-fourth Corps’ headquarters in 
front of Richmond, while Companies “I,” “L” and “M,” with the 
field and staff of the regiment, were on duty at the headquarters of 
General OrD, commanding the Army of the James. These three 
squadrons, under the immediate command of Colonel Francis Wasu- 
BURN, had been so reduced by details for orderly and courier duty, 
in addition to other causes, that when orders to break camp were 
received on the 27th day of March, but twelve officers and 149 men 
could be mustered for duty. This force was in attendance upon 
Major-General Ord, who moved on the morning of the 28th with 
those divisions of the Army of the James which participated with 
the Army of the Potomac in the final attack upon Petersburg. 
Early on the morning of the 3d of April Petersburg was evacuated, 
and the Federal armies moved at once in pursuit of the retreating 
foe, the Army of the James proceeding by the line of the Lynch- 
burg Railroad. These three squadrons were not engaged in any 
fighting during the momentous days following the retreat of LEE 
from Petersburg and Richmond, but the close of each day saw the 
numbers of the little band diminishing, by reason of details for 
orderly duty, etc. The weather had been beautiful, the spring far 
advanced, and an officer of the Fourth, writing a few hurried lines 
to friends at home, remarked: “It seems more like a pleasant ride 
into the country than like the pursuit of one army by another.” 

Late on the evening of the 5th of April, Burkesville was reached. 
General Lre, with the Army of Northern Virginia, was marching 
on a line nearly parallel with the Army of the James, and on the 
night of the 5th of April was at Amelia Court House. 

A few miles northwest of Rice’s Station the Appomattox River 
is crossed by the South Side Rilroad at High Bridge, a long and 
lofty trestle-work structure, famous throughout that region. The 
railroad then cuts across a northerly loop of the Appomattox, and 
takes to the southern bank, where the river is bridged at Farmville. 
Leaving Amelia Court House with his army during the night of 
April 5th, General Lee hoped by a rapid march to cross the Appo- 
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mattox at Farmville, thirty-five miles west, destroy the bridges, and 
escape towards Lynchburg. Foreseeing this movement, General 
Grant had directed General Orp to send a detachment to burn these 
bridges if possible, and thus hinder LEr’s march. The execution of 
this difficult and dangerous duty was intrusted to Colonel Wasu- 
BURN. Shortly before midnight on the 5th of April, WAsHBuURN re- 
ceived orders to take command of a small force, consisting of his 
own cavalry, the whole available strength of which, with him, was 
then but thirteen officers (Captain GopparD having joined at Burkes- 
ville from leave of absence, not then expired) and sixty-seven men, 
with two small regiments of infantry, the Fifty-fourth Pennsyl- 
vania and the One Hundred and Twenty-third Ohio, and to move 
early on the morning of the 6th to destroy the bridges over the 
Appomattox near Farmville, some sixteen or eighteen miles distant 
from Burkesville Junction. At 4 o’clock on the morning of the 6th 
of April this small command, less than 700 strong, left their smoul- 
dering camp fires; the men, particularly of the infantry, exhausted 
by the severe marches of the few previous days, were hardly in con- 
dition for the hazardous duty to which they were called. The march 
was necessarily slow, as the cavalry had to regulate their pace by 
that of the tired infantry. As the column advanced, signs of the 
near proximity of the enemy became more and more apparent, and 
it was soon evident that the expedition partook, in a great degree, 
of the character of a forlorn hope. 

A few hours after the column had started, and Lrr’s line of re- 
treat had developed itself, General Orb received information of the 
exact locality of the Confederate army, and at once sent Brevet 
Brigadier-General TuEoporE Reap, Assistant Adjutant-General of 
the Army of the James, to inform Colonel WAsnpurn of his danger, 
and to order him to return. By dint of hard riding, Reap, with a 
single orderly, overtook the detachment very near the locality where, 
an hour later, the battle of High Bridge was fought. Messengers 
sent out by General Orp shortly after Reap had started, were driven 
back by the enemy, who, in their retreat towards Farmville, had 
swung into the same road along which, only a short time previous, 
WASHBURN, with his command, had marched, and the spectacle was 
presented of a hostile army filling the road between Wasnpurn’s 
troops and the Army of the James, and neither WAsHBuRN nor the 
Confederate leaders were aware of the close proximity of the other. 

Shortly after General Reap had joined the command of Colonel 
WASHBURN, it was ascertained that, from the direction of the march 
of the Confederate army, it had become impossible to rejoin General 
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Orp, and nothing remained but to push forward and endeavor to 
destroy the High Bridge. The column accordingly advanced a short 
distance further, until it arrived within sight of the structure, then 
‘ather more than three-fourths of a mile distant. The intervening 
country was marshy and inaccessible to cavalry. Furthermore, it 
was discovered that there was a strong redoubt at the head of the 
bridge, toward Farmville, covering with its guns all the surround- 
ing country, which was open and marshy; and it was certain that, 
if a direct assault should be attempted, the attacking force would 
melt away before it could reach the enemy’s abattis. 

By making a wide detour and coming on the rear of the redoubt, 
it was thought that a sudden attack might be successful. WaAsHBURN 
undertook the accomplishment of this with his cavalry. General 
READ remained with the infantry in a narrow belt of woodland, 
about a mile from the bridge, the country in the immediate vicinity 
being somewhat broken and hilly, and more or less covered with a 
growth of young trees. Soon after leaving the infantry, the cavalry 
came to a small stream, the bridge over which had been partially 
destroyed. On a hill just beyond was a line of low earthworks, 
occupied by a small force of dismounted Rebel cavalry, who opened 
fire immediately on the.approach of the Union troops. 

Lieutenant Davis, with the advance guard, dashed forward, swam 
the stream, and, while some of the men laid the planks on what 
stringers were left of the bridge, the remainder, under the lead of 
the gallant Davis, charged up the hill and attacked the enemy with 
such fury that they were driven completely back to their reinforce- 
ments, near Farmville where they made a stand. The main-column 
came up rapidly, and threw out a strong skirmish line, engaging 
the enemy vigorously for about half an hour, when the superior 
number of the Confederates, aided by their artillery, compelled 
WASHBURN to withdraw. 

The retreat had hardly commenced, when heavy firing in the 
direction of the infantry indicated the presence of a large force of 
the enemy. A few minutes of rapid riding brought the cavalry 
within sight of the belt of woodland where the infantry lay, and 
leaving the road, WAsHBURN led his men across the country, and 
through a narrow ravine, to the rear of the hill where the battle was 
going on. Had he kept the road, a quarter of a mile further, around 
almost the first bend in the road, on the small hill beyond, would 
have brought him in direct contact with the head of the Confederate 
column of cavalry, which from this point filled the road back towards 
Burkesville as far as the eye could reach. This, however, was not 
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known to WASHBURN or his men at the time they left the road and 
struck across the country. The squadrons trotted up the slope and 
formed line at the summit, under the heavy fire. as calmly as if they 
were on review. 

Then the situation became apparent. The infantry, wearied out, 
and with ammunition nearly exhausted, were falling back before the 
fierce attack of a large force of dismounted Rebels in front, who filled 
the air with their yells of victory. Masses of cavalry were forming 
on the left for a charge, and the dismounted troops in front were 
being rapidly reinforced by mounted men. Colonel WaAsHBURN sent 
his adjutant to the left, to rally the breaking infantry, while he bim- 
self held a hurried consultation with General Reap. Upon the return 
of the adjutant, with information of the state of affairs at the left, 
WASHBURN determined at once to charge down the front of the line, 
throw back the dismounted Rebel troops upon their cavalry, and, by 
an advance of the infantry to his support, wrest victory from the 
enemy. It wasa brilliant but desperate scheme, there being but one 
alternative—that of cutting through the enemy and leaving the in- 
fantry to their fate. This alternative received not a moment’s con- 
sideration. The Colonel turned to his men, and in a few words told 
them of his purpose and its probable results. 

Swinging into column of fours, the command moved at a trot to 
the right, and in advance of the infantry. Then quick and sharp 
same the order: “Fours left, gallop, march, charge!” The clear 
notes of the bugle rang out, sounding the charge, and the small bat- 
talion, with a ringing cheer, swept upon the foe. Quickly re-form- 
ing his command, WASHBURN retraced his steps with a large num- 
ber of prisoners, the result of the charge. On approaching the edge 
of the woods, what was the astonishment of the officers to see the 
Burkesville road filled with a column of Confederate cavalry, and 
coming across the field, between the wood and the road, were three 
lines of battle. The enemy’s cavalry were everywhere seen gallop- 
ing to the succor of their defeated van, and the sight from the top 
of the hill was enough to discourage the stoutest heart. The Fed- 
eral troopers drew rein to re-form for another charge, and their 
young colonel and their blue standard led them once more as they 
dashed down the gentle slope, crashing through line after line until 
all order was lost, and it became a hand-to-hand contest. After the 
officers were down and there were no leaders, little groups of our 
Union troops were to be seen here and there fighting desperately, 
aud it seemed as if each man felt — 


“As though himself were he 
On whose sole arm hung victory,” 
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but another huge, grey wave, capped with its glittering crest of 
steel, broke over them, and their work was done. 

Not a man escaped from the field. Scarcely fifteen minutes had 
elapsed since the first charge had been made, but in this brief space 
of time, of eleven officers in the cavalry who went into the fight, 
three were dead, five wounded, and the others unhorsed and taken 
prisoners. General Reap was killed in the woods, almost immedi- 
ately after Wasnpurn had left him. The Colonel lay upon the field 
severely wounded, with his comrades scattered here and there, all 
those yet living overpowered and captured. 

In that handful of heroes was one among the enlisted men, Color- 
Sergeant THomas Hickey, towards whom the heart of every man in 
the regiment thrills with gratitude to this day, not only for the 
bravery with which he had borne the standard through the thickest 
of the fight, but because, when all hope of victory was gone, he had 
the presence of mind, and made the opportunity, to utterly destroy 
it before he was captured. 

The battle was over. The small body of infantry, their ammu- 
nition exhausted, and deprived of the support of their cavalry, were 
unable to sustain the conflict with the overwhelming force of the 
Rebels, and had surrendered in a body. The victors had nothing 
further to do than to dispose of their prisoners and despoil the slain. 
The latter were stripped and left unburied upon the field, where they 
were found early on the morning of the 7th of April by the advanc- 
ing troops of the Army of the James, and this was the first infor- 
mation which General Orp received of the result of the expedition 
sent out by him the day before. Colonel WasHsurn, shot in the 
head, and with his skull cloven by a Rebel saber, was robbed of his 
clothes, watch and money. Lieutenant-Colonel JENKINS was shot 
through the right arm; Captain Hopaes, of “I” squadron, and Cap- 
tain GoppaArRpD, of “L,” were killed; Captain CALDWELL, of “ M,” was 
shot through the leg; Lieutenant Davis, the same gallant officer who 
led the charge near Farmville, was shot through the body, and died 
shortly after the fight. Lieutenant Taompson, while mounted, was 
shot by a wounded Rebel lying on the ground, the bullet, entering 
near the right knee, passed up the leg diagonally across the body, 
and lodged near the left shoulder. He was left on the field. for dead, 
but receiving surgical attention when the Union troops came up, and 
aided by a strong constitution, he recovered, rejoined the regiment 
a few weeks later, and served until its muster-out. Lieutenant 
BELCHER was severely wounded by a saber cut across the face; Ad- 
jutant Larurop, Lieutenants SARGENT and FULLER were taken pris- 
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oners. Surgeon GARVIN, with the Chaplain, Rev. ALBERT ZABRISKIE 
Gray, did not go into the fight; they remained in the rear when the 
first charge was made and were captured after the battle was over. 
The wounded were left in a house near the field, without care, medi- 
cal attendance or food. 

It would be difficult indeed to find in the history of modern war- 
fare anything more brilliant than this action at High Bridge. It 
seemed at first to be a useless sacrifice, but it proved to be so far 
from this that it probably very materially hastened the great sur- 
render. It was a battle fought against the most fearful odds, for 
these eleven officers and sixty-seven men attacked RossEr’s and a 
part of FirzaucuH Lee’s divisions of cavalry, some of the finest 
troops in the Confederate army, while LoNGsTREET’s corps was within 
supporting distance. Nearly one hundred Rebels were killed or 
wounded in this engagement—from their own account —and among 
the slain was General DEARING, commanding one of Rosser’s brigades, 
one colonel, three majors and several officers of lower grades. 

Colonel WaAsHBuRN’s sword was sent by General Rosser to the 
widow of General DEARING, but it was afterwards recovered. The 
Colonel’s horse was taken by General Rosser personally. 

The moral effect of this battle was such that General LEE sup- 
posed the attack to be made by the advance of a large force which 
had in some manner outmarched him and got in his front; he there- 
fore was so delayed in his retreat by the preparations he deemed 
necessary, that both SHERIDAN and Orp gained valuable hours in the 
pursuit. The fight took place shortly after 12 o’clock, and it was 
late in the afternoon before the cavalry column started on the march 
with their prisoners. 


Note.— The following information, furnished by Captain HuGH G. Brown, Twelfth U.S. 
Infantry, Brevet Major U.S. Army, A. D.C. to General ORD, will explain the presence of Gen- 
eral READ, the A.A.G. and Chief of Staff of the Army of the James, with Colonel WASHBURN’S 
command, something which the historians of the war seem not to have understood.—[ EpIToR 
OF JOURNAL.] 


The Army of the James, under orders from General Grant, to 
occupy Burkesville Junction, where the Danville and South Side 
Railroads cross, and cut off Lex’s retreat to the south through that 
point, made a forced march of fifty-three miles, over muddy roads, 
with only a few hours rest, and arrived at Burkesville at about 2:30 
A.M. on April 6th. About this time General Orp received orders 
from General Grant to send a detachment forward to destroy High 
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Bridge, twelve or thirteen miles to the front, and informing him 
that Ler was at Amelia Court House. Colonel Wasusurn, Fourth 
Massachusetts Cavalry, with two regiments of infantry —about 250 
men each—and all the cavalry then with the army—eighty, all 
told, officers and men of the Fourth Massachusetts Cavalry — was 
ordered to perform this duty. He rested a little while, but marched 
before dawn. Shortly after Colonel Wasnsurn’s departure, General 
Micuikz, Chief Engineer, suggested to General Orb that it would be 
better to render High Bridge temporarily useless than to wholly 
destroy it, as we should probably need it ourselves in a few days, 
and asked to be allowed to join WasHBURN, with instructions accord- 
ingly. General TuzoporEe Reap, Chief of Staff, also offered to go. 
Having some other duty for General Micuir, General Orp directed 
tEAD to overtake WAsHBURN. General READ came up with Wasu- 
BURN just before he reached High Bridge, and, after driving the 
guard off, Reap and WasHBuRN pursued the retreating enemy to 
Farmville with the cavalry, leaving the infantry to burn the bridge. 
Returning from Farmville, they found the infantry engaged with 
savalry coming from the eastward. 

During the forenoon, after Reap’s departure, General Orp, from 
a high point of observation, saw the smoke of an action going on to 
the northward, and inferring that LEE was moving in the direction 
of High Bridge, at once put his army in motion and tried, unsuc- 
cessfully, to get orders through to Reap and Wasusury, directing 
them to swing round to the southeast, towards Burkesville. 
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CAVALRY UPON THE FIELD OF BATTLE; BY LIEU- 
TENANT-COLONEL PREJENTSOFF, OF THE GENERAL 
STAFF OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN, 
By First LIEUTENANT GEORGE W. READ, FIFTH CAVALRY. 


V. CAVALRY IN THE CAMPAIGN OF 1870-71. 


OUR years after Koniggratz the Prussian cavalry again appeared 
as a participant upon the field of battle in the campaign of 


1870-71. All the German troops taken out against France were 
under the personal command of King WILLIAM, and were divided 
into three armies. 

The First Army, General STEINMETZ, consisted of three corps 
(First, Seventh and Eighth), each of which had two light cavalry 
regiments attached to the infantry divisions. The reserve cavalry 
comprised the First Cavalry Division of General HArtMANN, of six 
heavy regiments (twenty-three squadrons, six guns), and the Third 
Cavalry Division of General Count GROBEN, of four heavy regiments 
(sixteen squadrons, six guns); in all, the First Army included sixty- 
four squadrons, or counting 150 horses to the squadron, 9600 horses. 
In the Second Army, Prince FrepERIcK CHARLEs, the cavalry was 
distributed as follows: With the Guard Corps, the Guard Cavalry 
Division of General Count Von DER GOLTZ—six regiments (twenty- 
four squadrons); with the Ninth Corps, one Prussian and two Hes- 
sian regiments (twelve squadrons and six horse guns); with the 
Twelfth Saxon Corps, the Saxon Cavalry Division of General Count 
Zur-Lire—four regiments (twenty-four squadrons and six guns), 
and with each of the remaining four corps (Second, Third, Fourth 
and Tenth)—two cavalry regiments; the reserve cavalry of this 
army comprised the Fifth Cavalry Division of General Baron RuEin- 
BABEN, five light and four heavy regiments (thirty-six squadrons and 
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twelve guns); and the Sixth Cavalry Division of the Duke of MEcx- 
LENBURG-SCHWERIN, two light and three heavy regiments. In all, 
the Second Army included 156 squadrons, or counting 150 horses to 
a squadron, 23,400 horses. : 

In the Third Army, under the Crown Prince of Prussia, each of 
the three corps (Fifth, Sixth and Eleventh), had two light cavalry 
regiments; the two Bavarian corps had four regiments of divisional 
cavalry and a cavalry brigade —in all, ten regiments (forty squad- 
rons, twenty-four guns); and the composite Wurtemburg-Baden 
Corps had seven regiments, one of which was divisional cavalry, the 
other six being formed into two brigades, (twenty-two squadrons, 
twelve guns). The reserve cavalry of this army consisted of the 
Second Cavalry Division of General Count SToLBERG, (twenty-four 
squadrons, twelve guns), four light and two heavy regiments, and 
of the Fourth Cavalry Division, Prince ALBERT of Prussia, two light 
and four heavy regiments (twenty-four squadrons, twelve guns); the 
Third Army included, in all, 134 squadrons, numbering 20,100 horses. 

At the beginning of the campaign of 1870, the French Army 
consisted of seven separate corps,* immediately subordinated to a 
single commander-in-chief, the Emperor Napo.eon III. It was only 
after the unsuccessful engagements at Wirth and Saarbriicken that 
the division into two armies, forced by circumstances, followed. A 
cavalry division of two or three brigades was attached to each of 
the seven corps. The Guards kept their division. The reserve cav- 
alry was formed of three divisions: The First, BaRraiv’s, of four 
regiments of chasseurs d'Afrique (sixteen squadrons, twelve guns) ; 
the Second, BONNEMALN’S, of four cuirassier regiments (sixteen squad- 
rons, twelve guns); and the Third, Forrton’s, of two cuirassier and 


two dragoon regiments (sixteen squadrons, twelve guns). The 


Second Division was temporarily attached to the First Corps; the 
First to the Second Corps; and the Third to the Third Corps. In 
all, the French Army contained 220 squadrons, numbering 22,000 
horses; they had against them the 354 squadrons, or 53,100 horses 
of the German cavalry. 

From what has been stated in regard to the distribution of the 
cavalry, it is seen that in the French Army there was no cavalry 
under the immediate orders of the commander-in-chief, and it must 
be supposed that in battle, in order to form a cavalry reserve, it was 
always necessary to detach a few cavalry divisions from the corps. 
In the infantry divisions the French did not have as large a propor- 
tion of cavalry as the Prussians; ‘but it appears to us that this was 


* Exclusive of the Imperial Guard. (Translator’s note ). 
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not necessarily a drawback, as each corps commander could at any 
time detach a regiment from his cavalry division for service with 
the infantry and to coisperate with it in action. 

The most noticeable use of the Prussian cavalry in the campaign 
of 1870, was at Mars-la-Tour, August 16th. A somewhat detailed 


analysis of this battle with respect to the part taken by the cavalry 


will therefore make it possible to ascertain the role which must 
usually fall upon this arm of the service in future battles. At the 
sume time we may arrive at a conclusion, based upon this analysis, 
that the importance of cavalry in a modern battle is lessened, not 
by the ruinous small arms fire, but chiefly by a forgetfulness of the 
fundamental principles observed by the great leaders for the training 
of this arm in time of peace and for its use in battle. 

On the 15th of August, 1870, the French Army was on the march 
from Metz to Verdun. The Third Reserve Cavalry Division, Forron, 
(sixteen squadrons, twelve guns), and the First, BaraiL, (sixteen 
squadrons, twelve guns), explored the country in advance of the 
columns, which followed the roads through Mars-la-Tour and Con- 
flans. At 8 o'clock in the morning, at Rezonville, General FortTon 
met two Prussian squadrons making a reconnaissance and which 
quickly withdrew to Puxieux. The French brigade of Murat fol- 
lowed them. Near Tronville it was met by artillery fire and there- 
upon withdrew to Mars-la-Tour, where it rejoined the main body of 
the division. At Puxieux was the Thirteenth Prussian Cavalry 
Brigade of General RepEerRN, which was charged with making a re- 
connaissance-of the road from Metz to Verdun, with the object of 
exploring the country to find the enemy. General ReEDERN had at 
his disposal, at about 11 o'clock in the morning, fifteen squadrons 
and two batteries. Subsequently, at the sound of the firing, he was 
reinforced by some cavalry, so that at 2 o'clock he had thirty-four 
squadrons. Considering it impossible to make headway against this 
mass of Prussian cavalry, General Forton went with his sixteen 
squadrons to Vionville, where, soon afterwards, arrived the cavalry 
division of WALLBERG (sixteen squadrons), of the Second Corps. 
Both these divisions went into bivouac to the west of Vionville. 

On the evening of the 15th of August, the French Army occupied 
the following positions in the vicinity of Metz (see plan): Head- 
quarters at Gravelotte; the Second Corps (FRossarp), in front of 
Rezonville, south of the highway; the Sixth Corps (CANROBERT), 
to the right of the Second, north of the highway; the Third Corps 
(LEB@vrF), three divisions between Verneville and St. Marcel; the 
Fourth Corps (LADMIRAULT), upon the road to Doncourt; the Guards 
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(BovurBak!1), at Gravelotte; the Cavalry Divisions of Forton and 
WALLBERG at Vionville. 

In conformity with the originally issued orders, it was intended 
to rise upon the following day, the 16th, at half-past 4 in the morn- 
ing and continue the march. But upon the departure of the Em- 
peror NAPOLEON from Conflans early on the morning of the 16th, 
the order of the preceding day was changed, and at the same time 
the corps commanders were informed that the movement would not 
begin before afternoon. On the Prussian side, the commander of 
the Second Army had already decided, on the 14th of August, to 
move as soon as possible to the other side of the Moselle. 

On the evening of the 15th of August most of the corps of the 
Second Army completed the crossing of the Moselle, and the troops 
moving forward arrived at the following points: General ALVENs- 
LEBEN’S Third Corps occupied a bivouac on the left bank of the Mo- 
selle at Pagny and Arnaville (about six and a half miles from Rezon- 
ville); of the Tenth Corps (General Voiet-Rerz), the Nineteenth 
Division was at Thiancourt (about ten miles from Rezonville), and 
the Twentieth, at Pont-a-Mousson (about thirteen miles from Rezon- 
ville); the Prussian Guard was at Dieulouard (about twenty miles 
from Rezonville); the Fourth Corps arrived at Marbachs on the 
Moselle; the remaining corps were in the second line on the right 
bank of the Moselle. 

In advance of the leading corps was the Fifth Cavalry Division, 
having brigades at Suzemont, Puxieux and Onville (about three and a 
third miles from Rezonville), and the Guard Cavalry at Thiaucourt, 
Bernecourt and Menil-la-Tour. The Sixth Cavalry Division, which | 
was in observation on the front towards Metz, was found on the right 
bank of the Moselle at Coin-sur-Seille, covering at the same time the 
right flank of the Second Prussian Army. Thus, even on the 15th 
of August, the road from Metz to Verdun, the shortest line of retreat 
for the French army, was cut by the Prussian cavalry divisions, 
thirty-six squadrons, with twelve guns, while the Second Army had 
four corps on the Moselle, and three other corps not far behind them. 
From the reports received from the advanced cavalry, Prince Frep- 
ERICK CHARLES surmised that the French army was in full retreat to 
the Meuse, and therefore decided on the 16th of August to make a 
demonstration in the direction of the road to Verdun with two corps 
(the Third and Tenth) and two cavalry divisions. 

On the morning of the 16th the Tenth Corps moved to St. Hi- 
laire (about thirteen miles to the west of Rezonville), and the Fifth 
Division of the Third Corps was directed to make a reconnaissance 
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in force in the vicinity of Rezonville, where the enemy’s camp had 
been observed the day before. The battle-field of the 16th of August 
lies to the west of Rezonville, south of the highway from Metz to 
Verdun. Between Gravelotte and the stream Yron the road lies 
upon an open and spacious plateau, bordered on the east and south 
by large and dense woods, which are especially thick on the upper 
parts of the slopes faliing to the Moselle. Small groves spread out 
to the north from the highway along the so-called Roman road, and 
on this side form cover for the movement of the troops. From the 
remainder of the plateau, and especially from the summits of the 
sloping heights, a good view of the country can be obtained for a 
considerable distance on all sides. The rolling character of the 
country and some large depressions in which are situated the villages 
of Rezonville, Flavigny,Vionville and Mars-la-Tour, favor the secret 


movement, but do not impede the operations of cavalry. Of these 


depressions the most marked are the parallel valleys running —the 
one to the east of Rezonville, and the other through that village — 
both to the south; next in importance is a shallow ravine, beginning 
in the vicinity of Flavigny, which at first crosses the plateau in a 
southwesterly direction, and thence winds through the Bois de Gau- 
mont to Gorze, forming the southern boundary of the battle-field. 

A district of the same character lies between Tronville Heights 
and the plateau to the north of Bruville and St. Marcel. From the 
vicinity of Vionville to the Roman Road, there runs a shallow ditch, 
which becomes a deep ravine at the north edge of the Bois de Tron- 
ville and unites with the valley of the Yron to the north of Mars-la- 
Tour. The country north of the highway, Metz-Mars-la-Tour, is 
fully suited to cavalry operations. 

About half-past 9 o’clock on the morning of the 16th of August, 
as the French troops were eating a hurried meal, they were startled 
by some shells which the Prussians let fly in the direction of Vion- 
ville. The fire was opened by the artillery of the Fifth Cavalry 
Division, which, with four batteries, supported by the Thirty-seventh 
Infantry Brigade at Chambley, approached to within 1800 paces of 
the lines of the French divisions of Forton and WALLBERG without 
meeting a single patrol. Both divisions were formed at the alarm 
and withdrew in order to the north; in the confusion their baggage 
trains moved upon the Second Corps of Frossarp, but the latter and 
the Sixth of CANRoBERT, were by this time in order of battle. At 
7 o’clock in the morning, the Sixth Cavalry Division completed the 
crossing of the Moselle at Corny, and preceding the Third Prussian 
Corps, moved upon Gorze. About half-past 9 in the morning, the 
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leading troops of the Sixth Cavalry Division established connection 

with the Fifth Cavalry Division; both divisions thus entered upon — 
the engagement at the same time and codperated with each other. 

In a sweeping semi-circle open to the northeast, they enveloped the 

skirt of the heights in front of Rezonville, from which the French 

infantry moved to the attack in diverging rays. 

As there was no French cavalry at Rezonville at this time, the 
infantry moved quickly forward to drive the advancing Prussians 
from the heights. General Frossarp immediately sent BaTaILLE’s 
Division (Second Corps) in the direction of Buxieres, with orders to 
occupy Flavigny and Vionville; the division of VERa& (Second 
Corps) was directed to the south against the heights at Gorze; and 
farther to the left, making an angle with the last, the brigade of 
Lapanet marched through the Bois de St. Arnould. The commander 
of the Sixth Corps, Marshal CANRoBERT, also moved upon Vionville 
and Flavigny, placing to the right of the Second Corps his divisions 
of Bisson and Laront DE VILLIERS; the fourth division of the Sixth 
Corps (LAvoIsiER-SERVAL) was posted in reserve to the east of 
Rezonville, in front of the Bois de St. Arnould, in order to guard 
against a turning movement from that side; and the First Division 
of the Sixth Corps (T1x1eR) remained as yet in the vicinity of St. 
Marcel. Thus, in all. more than fifty battalions, with sixty guns, 
were deployed. Before this mass of French infantry, both Prussian 
cavalry divisions fell back. 

About 10 o’clock in the morning the heads of the Fifth and Sixth 
Infantry Divisions (Third Corps) appeared upon the right flank of 
the cavalry; they came from Gorze and from the side of Tronville. 
The commander of the Sixth Infantry Division, while making a re- 
connaissance of the enemy, observed that the positions of Vionville 
and Flavigny were strongly occupied, and therefore decided, at half 
past 10 o'clock, to attack with all his forces (twelve battalions, twenty- 
four guns and one company); the divisions advanced by brigade to 
the right and moved with one brigade (Twelfth ) on both sides of the 
road Mars-la-Tour-Rezonville, and the other (Eleventh), along the 
road to Tronville. Opposed to the Sixth Infantry Division were the 
leading troops of the divisions of BATAILLE and Laront DE VILLIERS, 
in all about thirteen battalions; behind them in the valley were scat- 
tered the remaining troops of both divisions. About half past 11 
o'clock, after a strong preparatory fire from ninety guns, the Sixth 
Infantry Division possessed itself of Vionville. 

The Fifth Prussian Infantry Division (thirteen battalions, twenty- 
four guns and one company) was moved from Noveant to Gorze and 
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arrived at the latter point about 10 o’clock in the morning; the two 
squadrons of dragoons marching at its head had scarcely ascended 
the plateau before they were met by a heavy fire. Immediately after- 
wards the division debouched from Gorze and was deployed in order 
of battle with the twenty-four guns in position. The French division 
of VerGE£, of the Second Corps (thirteen battalions, eighteen guns), 
marching from the side of Rezonville, was also formed for battle; one 
of its brigades (VALAISE) moved across the open part of the plateau to 
the west of the Bois de Vionville and the other (JoLiveT) passed 
through the wood, issuing from its southwestern edge. Both French 
brigades made every effort to envelop the Prussian troops and sweep 
them from the plaveau. The troops of the Fifth Infantry Division 
of the Prussians, pushing into the Bois de Vionville, engaged in a 
stubborn struggle with the enemy and gradually turned to the right 
to the Bois de St. Arnould, slowly but successfully pressing the 
French. The utmost exertions of this Prussian division for the crest 
of the height south of Flavigny, were at first unsuccessful and at- 
tended with great loss. It was only at 12 o'clock, with greatly 
reduced numbers and with their ammunition almost exhausted, 
that the left flank battalions succeeded in driving the French to 
Flavigny. The arrival immediately afterwards of a small reinforce- 
ment enabled the Fifth Prussian Division to move still farther for- 
ward and to complete the extension to the right. At midday it took 
such a position that its left flank was at the cross-roads Gorze-Flavigny 
and Buxieres-Rezonville, the centre at the corner of the Bois de Vion- 
ville, and the right in that wood. As both divisions of the Third 
Corps were separated from the beginnirg and their attacks made 
from different sides, the front of their battle order was very extended. 
It was more than four and a half miles long. Almost all the infantry 
and artillery were in the first line and in a fight against superior 
numbers were without hope of speedy reinforcement. ‘lo make up 
in some degree for the absence of reserves, it was decided to use the 
Fifth and Sixth Cavalry Divisions, in view of which the brigades of 
Barsy and Brepow, in all twenty squadrons, were concentrated be- 
hind the Sixth Infantry Division, upon the west slope of the heights. 
between Vionville and Mars-la-Tour, at 3000 paces from the skirmish 
lines, while both brigades of the Sixth Cavalry Division, in all seven- 
teen squadrons, were placed behind the left flank of the Fifth In- 
fantry Division, about 2000 paces from the skirmish lines. Both these 
cavalry masses stood concealed, about a mile and a quarter apart, 
ready at any moment to rush to the assistance of the struggling 
infantry. 
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From the heights of the Roman Road the French artillery so 
heavi!y cannonaded the Prussians occupying Vionville that it seemed. 
necessary for the latter to assume the offensive. After a hot and 
long continued fight the Sixth Prussian Infantry Division succeeded 
in moving 1000 paces farther to the east, and seized the positions of 
the enemy at the groups of trees and upon the nearest heights. The 
French brigades of Pouaer (Second Corps) and Cotiny (Sixth Corps), 
which were east of Rezonville, were obliged to retreat. Notwith- 
standing their pursuit by two Prussian dragoon squadrons, stationed 
upon the left flank of the horse batteries, and moved by order of the 
commander of the Third Corps, the French withdrew in good order. 
The viilage of Flavigny was soon after attacked, from the south by 
the left flank of the Fifth Infantry Division, and from the west by 
the right flank of the Sixth Infantry Division. The attack was 
crowned with success, and the village was occupied. The broad are 
with which the Prussians at first enveloped the Rezonville plateau 
was changed to the chord, and the extent of the battle order was thus 
somewhat reduced. 

The right flank brigade of the Fifth Infantry Division, operating 
in the Bois de Vionville, also advanced successfully; at 1 o’clock it 
had gained possession of both the north border of the Bois de St. 
Arnould and of the western angle of the Bois de Vionville. Upon 
the open heights between the Bois de Vionville and the road from 
Buxieres to Rezonville stood thirty guns; somewhat to the left and 
rear, at the quarry, two light and three borse batteries of the Third 
Corps (thirty guns) filled the interval between the battle lines of 
both infantry divisions. The greater part of the Sixth Infantry 
Division marched at this time from Flavigny and along the Vionville 
high-road to Rezonville; the left flank regiment of the division car- 
ried on a hard fight between Vionville and the Roman Road; eleven 
batteries (sixty-six guns) were in position, part at the Vionville 
cemetery and part at the high-road to the northwest of that village. 

Of the Tenth Prussian Corps, ordered at first to St. Hilaire, there 
was found as yet upon the battle-field only the Thirty-seventh Bri- 
gade, of which two battalions, one battery and two squadrons were 
attached to the Fifth Division at Gorze, and four and a half battal- 
ions, one battery and two squadrons, which had reached the Sixth 
Infantry Division through Chambley at 11 o’clock, were at ‘T'ron- 
ville, forming an insignificant general reserve of the whole battle 
order. After midday the second line of the Prussian order of battle 
consisted chiefly of cavalry. Nearest the infantry was posted its 
divisional cavalry, at a distance of about 1200 yards from the skir- 
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mish line, and grouped upon the flanks of the horse batteries of the 
Third Corps, as follows: To the right, and somewhat behind them, 
near the cross-roads Rezonville-Buxieres and Gorze-Tronville stood 
six squadrons; to the east of the ravine, at the quarry, three squad- 
rons; behind the Vionville cemetery, three and a half squadrons. 
At a distance of about 2400 yards behind the center of the Prussian 
lines, southwest of the cross-roads Rezonville-Buxieres and Gorze- 
Tronville, were seventeen squadrons of the Sixth Cavalry Division 
in the ravine at the quarry. 

The security of both flanks of the Sixth Infantry Division was 
assumed by the cavalry brigade of REDERN (Fifth Cavalry Division), 
six squadrons of which were placed upon the right flank, in the 
ravine to the southwest of Flavigny, and three squadrons at 1200 
paces behind the left flank; twenty squadrons of the Fifth Cavalry 
Division were placed to the north of Tronville, with their right flank 
ut that village; one regiment of the same division was detached 2400 
yards to the north of Tronville. on the road to Bruville, to observe 
the French troops at St. Marcel. The Prussians thus had sixty-two 
squadrons upon the field. 

Fearing to be cut off from Metz, Marshal Bazatne paid especial 
attention to the strengthening of his left flank, and therefore placed 
in the second line, between Rezonville and Gravelotte, an infantry 
division of the Sixth Corps of Canrosert, a brigade of Guard Cav- 
alry, and still further to the east, at the “post” opposite the Bois 
des Ognons, the Guard Grenadier Division of Picarp, fronting to 
the south. Behind Picarp, upon the commanding height near Mal- 
maison, DELIaNy’s division of guard voltigeurs was placed in gen- 
eral reserve. Thus, in the beginning, all the Guards and part of 
the Sixth Corps, were placed upon parts of the battle-field upon 
which an actual attack could not be made. To reinforce in case of 
necessity the Second Corps, Frossarp, and the Sixth, CANROBERT, 
which occupied a defensive position 2400 yards west of Rezonville, 
the artillery reserve (ninety-six guns) was brought up and parked 
to the east of Rezonville; to the right of the artillery and somewhat 
to the east of the Rezonville-Villers road, was the cavalry division 
of Forton (sixteen squadrons, twelve guns), upon the left flank of 
which was the cavalry division of WALLBERG (sixteen squadrons). 
This cavalry mass was about 1800 yards behind the center of the 
right flank of the French order of battle. But all these measures 
of Marshal BazatrnE could not arrest the advance of the Third Prus- 
sian Corps. The French Commander-in-chief was therefore impelled 
to draw from St. Marcel the division of Trx1EeR (thirteen battalions, 
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twelve guns), of the Sixth Corps, to occupy the groves north of the 
Roman road. The Marshal was also compelled to give orders for 
hastening the movement of the Third and Fourth Corps, which were 
to be established on the right flank of the order of battle. With the 
loss of Vionville, Flavigny, and the woods between, it was difficult 
for the French to hold the positions occupied, especially when there 
is taken into consideration the twenty batteries placed by the Prus- 
sians in the center, of which seventeen, 7. e., 102 guns, at a distance 
of about 2350 yards, concentrated their fire on the Second French 
Corps, which could reply with only seventy-two guns and eighteen 
mitrailleuses. The divisions of BATAILLE and VERGE, and the brigade 
of LAPANET, in all about 23,000, held out with difficulty against 
29,000 Prussians so superior in artillery. 

The result of all the fighting up to noon was the retreat of the 
division of BaTarLLe and one brigade of VERGEé’s division. To re- 
lieve the Second Corps, Marshal Bazatne had recourse to a cavalry 
fight. Nearest to Rezonville, at a distance of 1800 yards from the line 
of battle, were the Third Uhlan Regiment and the cuirassiers of the 
Guard. The uhlans moved forward, but soon turned back because 
the object of the attack had not been indicated to them. The cuiras- 
siers, under command of General De Prev, moved immediately 
after the uhlans. Having five squadrons, they were formed in three 
lines; in the two first lines were two squadrons each, and in the 
third line the Fifth Squadron. 

The regiment was delayed by wagons of the train and other 
odds and ends of the camp, and in the very beginning fell into some 
disorder, but none the less attacked with rare bravery. The cuiras- 
siers, first of all, met the Tenth Infantry Brigade of the Prussians 
to the east of Flavigny; the leading companies of the Prussians 
were deployed, and at 250 paces opened a rapid fire. The echelons 
of the French cavalry flew to the right and left; then the second 
rank of the Prussian infantry faced about and opened fire to the 
rear; fire was also opened from the flank by the Sixth Infantry 
Division of the Prussians; but the cuirassiers reached the batteries 
at full gallop, sabered the cannoneers, and then, weakened by losses, 
turned back. They lost twenty-two officers, 208 men and 243 horses. 

The French cuirassiers were pursued by the Eleventh and Sev- 
enteenth Hussar Regiments of Repern’s brigade of the Fifth Cav- 
alry Division, with three squadrons of the Eleventh Regiment as the 
leading echelon. In the pursuit the Eleventh Regiment broke 
through the retreating French infantry; at Rezonville this cavalry 
took a guard battery and surrounded Marshal BazaInE, but was 
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checked by a battalion of chasseurs and two squadrons of the body 
guard standing near; the Prussian hussar regiments retreated to 
Flavigny; the Seventeenth Regiment, out of three squadrons, lost 
two officers, eighty-nine men and seventy-four horses; and the 
Eleventh Regiment, one officer, twenty-one men and eighteen horses. 

As soon as the retreat of the Second French Corps was discovered, 
General voN ALVENSLEBEN sent orders to the Sixth Cavalry Division 
to advance in pursuit of the broken enemy. The transmission of 
the orders, the moving forward of the pursuing cavalry upon the 
heights, and the deployment of the division consumed considerable 
time. To relieve the Second Corps, BAZAINE at this time drew from 
Gravelotte the grenadier division of Picarp, which, traversing 
about two miles, deployed south of Rezonville sooner than the Sixth 
Cavalry Division succeeded in deploying. Thus when the latter, 
advancing about a mile, formed in order of battle and moved upon 
the plateau, it was met, not by the retreating enemy, but by the 
regiments of the French grenadier division, which, undisturbed and 
in perfect order, were awaiting it. The Sixth Cavalry Division was 
formed for the attack in the following manner: Upon the right flank, 
in the first line, was the brigade of Raucu, and to the left, in echelon 
in the second line, the brigade of GrirER, consisting also of two 
lines, of which one regiment was in the first line, and two regiments 
echeloned behind both flanks, in the second line. 

When the Prussian cavalry in the designated formation took the 
trot behind their artillery and wished to deploy in advance of it, 
there proved.to be no room for the deployment without masking the 
artillery. The situation became still more complicated when the re- 
treating brigade of ReEpERN passed through the already close inter- 
vals. In consequence, only part of the Sixth Division succeeded in 
deploying; most of the squadrons remained in squadron platoon col- 
umns, which, solidly closed between Flavigny and the road to Bux- 
ieres, took the trot to the road under a heavy artillery and small 
arms fire. The enemy’s infantry hid in the neighboring cover and 
in the ditches of the road and directed a rapid fire against the mass 
of cavalry. Under these circumstances a continuation of the cavalry 
attack did not promise success. The Sixth Cavalry Division there- 
fore halted, formed in order of squadrons and fell back upon Flavigny. 
In the meantime, the Sixth Infantry Division, marching along the 
road onemienes mae met serious resistance from the fresh 
forces of the enemy. 

Upon the right flank of the French, at the Roman Road, to the 
north of and making an angle with the highway, Marshal CANROBERT 
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deployed a brigade of the third division of his corps, to the right of 
which was soon placed a brigade of the first division of the same 
corps withdrawn from St. Marcel. This deployment of new forces 
(about thirteen battalions) obliged the Sixth Infantry Division of 
the Prussians to abandon a further march on Rezonville and to form 
front to the north. The Thirty-seventh Brigade (of the Tenth Corps) 
was detained for some time at the northeast border of the Bois de 
Tronville. The short lull in the fighting of the Prussian infantry, 
due to the cavalry attack, made it possible to restore some degree 
of order to the Sixth and Fifth Infantry Divisions and at the same 
time to effect the above mentioned change of front. 

In the meantime, reinforcements began gradually to arrive at the 
right flank of the French. About 2 o'clock, between St. Marcel and 
Bruville, were deployed to the right of the first division of the Sixth 
Corps ( TIx1ER), the divisions of Narra (thirteen battalions, twelve 
gun, six mitrailleuses and one company ), and of Emar (thirteen bat- 
talions, twelve guns) of the Third French Corps; behind them the 
Fourth Corps of LADMIRAULT approached through Doncourt. Marshal 
BAZAINE, receiving a report of the uninterrupted movement of Prus- 
sian troops from the valley of the Moselle to Gorze, became espec- 
ially fearful for his left flank ; all the division of the Guard Voltigeurs 
found at the Gravelotte post-house was therefore directed to the Bois 
des Ognons and into the wood itself; its place was filled by the di- 
vision of Montaupon of the Third Corps; to the south of Gravelotte 
were collected both of the disordered divisions of the Second Corps 
for the defence of the valley descending to the Ars. The weakening 
of the left flank and center of the Prussian army was not unob- 
served, and Marshal CANROBERT, having received reinforcements, de- 
cided to assume the offensive with all his troops in the direction of 
Vionville. 

On the other side, by a continued advance, General ALVENSLEBEN 
succeeded in drawing upon himself four corps of the enemy, and 
compelled them to form front to him. With this progress he could 
be content; it was not necessary for him to do more, and the ob- 
ject now was not to be crushed by the superior forces of the enemy. 
It was 2 o’clock in the afternoon, and night was a long way off. The 
Prussians were all engaged, so that no infantry and not a single gun 
remained in reserve; the nearest reinforcements—the Twentieth 
Infantry Division—were still at a distance. Sixty-two squadrons 
of cavalry were at hand, however, and it was now necessary for them 
to save the infantry and thus secure the success of the day. 

After a preliminary conference between the commander of the 
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Third Corps and the chief of the Fifth Cavalry Division, the latter 
caused two brigades to secure the left flank of the corps, and placed 
the third brigade (BrEpow) at the immediate disposal of General 
ALVENSLEBEN. BreEpOWw’s brigade consisted of two heavy regiments 
(Seventh Cuirassiers and Sixteenth Uhlans), and was on the left 
flank of its division, upon the northwest slope of the Tronville 
Heights, in a closed line of platoon squadron columns. In view of 
the approaching crisis and of the danger from the possible assump- 
tion of the offensive by the Sixth French Corps of CANRoBERT, the 
commander of the Third Prussian Corps decided to make use of 
Brepow’s brigade to attack a French battery at the Roman Road, 
which was vigorously striking the Prussian infantry in the vicinity 
of Vionville. 

By order of the division commander, two squadrons of BrEepow’s 
brigade had been sent on a reconnaissance to the north just at the 
beginning of the movement. To conceal his advance, General 
Brepow first ordered his six squadrons to change front to the east 
and then to break by platoons to the left in order to take advantage 
of aravine to the north of Vionville. Proceeding a mile and a-half 
up the ravine, the regiments changed direction to the right, and 
ascending to the crest of the height north of Vionville, took the 
necessary intervals at a walk and deployed at a distance of about 
2000 paces from the French batteries. 

Under the strongest artillery and small-arms fire the brigade of 
Brepow dashed upon the nearest body of the enemy, with the Sev- 
enth Cuirassiers on the left flank and the Sixteenth Uhlans on the 
right. Both regiments broke through the first French line and tore 
through the lines of batteries, cutting the harness and cannoneers. 
Nor could the second line of the French withstand this impetuous 
attack; the batteries on the heights lying behind were limbered up 
and withdrawn. 

Carried away by success, BREDOW’s squadrons crossed over the 
excavated road which descends from the Roman Road to Rezonville, 
After having charged over about 3000 paces they were stopped by 
the French cavalry, which came to meet them from ali sides. Muv- 
RAT’s dragoon brigade of Forton’s division, attacked them in front; 
the squadrons of GrRamMMoNT’s brigade attacked their left flank and 
rear; at the same time there came upon them from Rezonville the 
cavalry division of WALLBERG; in other words, the Prussian brigade 
of six squadrons was attacked and surrounded by thirty-two French 
squadrons. Having scarcely taken breath from the long continued 
gallop, and having lost fearfully from the firing, the Prussian squad- 
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rons had to beat a retreat, passing anew under the strong and indeed 
better aimed fire of the enemy. The French cavalry pursued weakly. 

The brigade of Brepow returned to Flavigny, having lost six- 
teen officers, 363 men and 409 horses, 7. e., more than one-half; but 
the charge gave the Sixth Infantry Division of the Prussians timely 
cover from the fire, and allowed it to somewhat recover itself. At 
the same time the attack begun by the Sixth Corps of CANROBERT was 
checked, probably by order of Marshal Bazatng, who greatly feared 
for his left flank. At 3 o’clock, occupying positions fronting each 
other to the west and east, the battle was continued only by artil- 
lery fire, in consequence of the mutual exhaustion. 

When Brepow’s attack was made, the cavalry brigade of BARBY 
of the Fifth Cavalry Division, in compliance with the given instruc- 
tions, took upon itself the security of the left flank on the side of 
Bruville. Leaving to the right the Bois de Tronville, it passed 
through the deep ravine lying to the front, and was established on 
the other side of it, maintaining connection with the Thirteenth 
Dragoon Regiment (BreEpow’s brigade), already found there, and 
observing the troops of the enemy at Bruville and St. Marcel. 
Nearest the enemy, on the south slope of the long ridge between 
Bruville and the Bois de Tronville, stood the Thirteenth Dragoons 
and a dragoon regiment of BARrBy’s brigade; behind them, in closed 
lines of platoon squadron columns, were both heavy regiments of 
the same brigade. The French troops of the Third Corps, which 
had approached to Bruville and St. Marcel, expecting, it seems, re- 
inforcements on their way from the side of Doncourt, limited them- 
selves at first to a strong artillery fire against the Prussian cavalry, 
and carried ona sluggish fight with the Prussian infantry occupying 
the Bois de Tronville. 

About a quarter to 3, when GRENET’s division of the Fourth Corps 
arrived at Bruville, and prolonged the right flank of the Third, the 
French assumed the offensive with a dense line of skirmishers in 
front. The brigade of Barsy was soon under the fire of the enemy’s 
skirmishers, who were concealed in the bushes, behind the hedges, 
and in the ditches; afterwards, covered with the bullets of the vol- 
leys fired from a distance of 600 to 800 paces and cannonaded by 
mitrailleuse fire from the rear, the Prussian cavalry began slowly 
to retreat in the direction of Tronville. 

All the heavy fighting now fell upon the Prussian troops occupy- 
ing the Bois de Tronville, which was attacked in front by two divis- 
ions of the Third French Corps, on the left by GRENeET’s division of 
the Fourth Corps, and on the right by the division of T1x1ER of the 
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Sixth Corps; about fifty battalions in all moved upon this wood. 
The Prussian infantry of the left flank, in the ravine between Vion- 
ville and St. Marcel and also occupying the northeast corner of the 
Bois de Tronville, began a retreat to the high-road, suffering great 
loss. Pressed by the French, the left flank of the Prussians fell back 
upon the artillery collected to the west of Vionville. It was to be 
expected that at any moment the considerable forces of the French 
corps of the right flank, which were attacking so energetically, would 
burst forth upon the highway. 

At this second critical moment of the battle, about four o'clock, 
the Twentieth Infantry Division of the Tenth Prussian Corps arrived 
at Tronville after a march of twenty-six miles. The arrival of the 
Twentieth Infantry Division on the left flank of the Sixth Infantry 
Division, supported the latter and made it possible to restore order 
to the Prussian troops so greatly disordered by the preceding fight- 
ing. Thereupon, the Twentieth Infantry Division moved forward, 
seized anew the Bois de Tronville, and forced the right flank of the 
Third French Corps to retire beyond the ravine to the north of the 
wood. The French troops of the right flank, from their positions on 
the Roman Road and upon the heights between the latter and the 
road from Bruville to Mars-la-Tour, threw case-shot and shells into 
the wood. 

The arrival of fresh troops on the left of the Prussians and the 
energetic attack did not trouble Marshal BAzaAIng, who continued to 
fear for his left flank. This he strengthened by the arriving rein- 
forcements, and at 5 o’clock sent orders to the commander of the 
Third Corps (Marshal Lesaur) to stubbornly hold the occupied 
position in connection with the Sixth Corps (CANRoBERT). This 
order and the news received by Marshal Lesorvr of the advance of 


the Prussians through Hannonville upon Ville-sur-Yron, were prob- 
ably the causes which arrested the further advance of the Third 
French Corps. 

The force observed at this time by the French at Hannonville 
was the Thirty-eighth Prussian Brigade, which had moved upon St. 


Hilaire early in the morning. The First Guard Dragoon Regiment, 
«a horse battery, and the Third Guard Cavalry Brigade (Count 
BRANDENBURG, Tenth Corps) with the brigade commander at the 
head, were detached from the infantry column still on the march, 
and moved to the east in the direction of the firing. Upon arriving 
in the vicinity of Mars-la-Tour, Count BRANDENBURG could observe 
the movements of the French troops in sight on the north. Ad- 
vancing upon Ville-sur-Yron, the brigade commander saw, in the 
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vicinity of that village, a considerable force of French cavalry in 
complete inaction. . 

At that time, as the First Guard Dragoons were fired upon by 
the French troopers occupying the farm La Grange, the fourth 
squadron of the Second Guard Dragoons and the horse battery were 
sent upon the plateau in front of Bruville, whence the battery re- 
plied successfully for some time to the fire of the French artillery 
operating against the brigade of Barsy. The enveloping attack of 
the French upon the left flank of the Prussians, and the general 
retreat of the latter, begun about 3 o’clock, obliged Count BRANDEN- 
BURG to withdraw to Mars-la-Tour, where he placed his five squad- 
rons and the horse battery under cover to the southwest of the 
village. 

The Thirty-eighth Infantry Brigade of the Prussians was at first 
moved to the northwest to the Meuse below Verdun, where it was 
supposed the French army must have already passed. The brigade 
did not turn upon the firing, as from the information received from 
the cavalry the day before, it was surmised that there was only a 
collision of the Third Prussian Corps with the rear guard of the 
enemy at Mars-la-Tour. 

When the Thirty-eighth Brigade was deployed to the south of 
St. Hilaire at the beginning of the first hour of the afternoon, there 
came an order from the commander of the Tenth Corps to move to 
the northeast of Chambley to reinforce the Third Corps. The bri- 
gade followed the high-road to Mars-la-Tour, which would lead 
either to the left flank of the battle order or to the flank or rear of 
the enemy. 

Approaching Suzemont about 4 o'clock, and re-forming in order 
of battle, the Thirty-eighth Brigade was directed to Tronville; the 
Guard Dragoons were charged with supporting the batteries. While 
approaching the height at Tronville, the brigade continued the 
movement to Mars-la-Tour, where it was swept by shells from the 
height to the northeast. Northeast of Mars-la-Tour, forming in a 
bow-shaped order of battle, the brigade closed by the left flank to 
the road from Mars-la-Tour to the farm Greyére, and attacked the 
heights at Bruville. Six batteries of the Tenth Corps were posted 
north of the high-road, between the Bois de Tronville and Mars-la- 
Tour. 

A considerable force of cavalry was stationed in readiness at Tron- 
ville; here were collected the brigade of Barsy, three regiments; 
the brigade of Brepow, one regiment, and the dragoon regiment of 
the Twentieth Infantry Division. North of Puxieux was the hussar 
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regimeht of REDERN’s brigade, and southeast of Mars-la-Tour, a Guard 
Dragoon regiment. The Fifth Squadron of the Second Guard Dragoon 
Regiment patrolled the road to Etain; the Fourth was with the horse 
batteries upon the left flank of the Thirty-eighth Brigade. 

The right flank of the Frenth upon the Bruville plateau, com- 
prised at this time a division of the Fourth Corps (LApMrRauvtr), hav- 
ing part of the Third Corps to the left, and the division of Trx1er of 
the Sixth Corps farther to the east. There was also a considerable 
body of cavalry to the north of the farm Greyére to secure the right 
flank of the French. The commander of the Second army, Prince 
FREDERICK CHARLES, arrived upon the field at 4 o’clock, while both 
sides were upon the defensive; the Prussians at the points occupied 
by them at mid-day, and the French, in, position upon the heights 
surrounding Rezonville. The passive attitude of the Prussians re- 
‘sulted from the lack of strength; that of the French, from the fear 
of their commander-in-chief for his left flank. This fear was also 
the principal! reason for Marshal Bazarne’s refusal to bring into action 
his numerous reserve for a decisive attack upon the left flank of the 
Prussians. 

Prince FrepEricK CHARLES, having acquainted himself with the 
situation of affairs, decided to continue the defensive in the center 
and upon the right, and to assume the offensive with the left fiank, on 
which the troops of the Tenth Corps had already arrived. 

The Prussian artillery of the right flank and center was strength- 
ened by a few batteries and kept up an uninterrupted, though mod- 
erate fire. A few partial attacks undertaken from one or the other 
side did not change the situation of the adversaries up to 5 o’clock. 
The Thirty-eighth Infantry Brigade had scarcely succeeded in de- 
ploying at Mars-la-Tour, when it immediately made an attack which 
was repulsed by the French divisions of GRENET and Cisszy. The 
French right flank, with a numerous cavalry behind it, assumed the 
offensive and pursued the Thirty-eighth Brigade almost-to annihila- 
tion. About 6 o’clock, General von RHEINBABEN and Count Bran- 
DENBURG received orders to attack in order to save their left flank. 

The First Guard Dragoon Regiment, stationed southeast of Mars- 
la-Tour, nearer than the others to the enemy, immediately moved 
forward at a trot, in platoon columns, making its way to the road in 
order to attack the right flank of the French infantry. The frequent 
hedges crossing the country to the northeast of the village and the 
enemy’s fire delayed the attack of the regiment, and hindered its 
deployment. Deploying three squadrons in line, and leaving the 
fourth in reserve at Mars-la-Tour, the regimental commander rushed 
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with his troops upon the enemy. To the right of the regiment two 
squadrons of the Fourth Cuirassiers advanced to the attack, but put 
about without attaining their object, swept by a mass of the enemy’s 
bullets. 

The attack of the Guard Dragoons was crowned with success, and 
the Thirteenth Line Regiment of the French right flank was trod- 
den down, the other troops of that flank discontinuing the advance ; 
some of them stopped, the others turned back. The Guard Dra- 
goons lost seven officers, 125 men and 250 horses. Thanks to this 
attack, the Thirty-eighth Brigade had time to recover itself. Almost 
simultaneously with the attack of the Thirty-eighth Brigade, and 
while covering it upon the left flank, the fourth squadron of the 
Second Guard Dragoons, with a Guard horse battery, advanced by 
the high road upon Jarny. The battery ascended the nearest com- 
manding height and opened fire against the groups of horsemen 
which appeared to the north of the farm Greyére; afterwards it went 
forward to the crossing of the highway with the road from Ville- 
sur-Yron. As soon as the battery unlimbered and opened fire 
against the French infantry approaching from the side of the farm 
Greyére, it was attacked by a regiment of chasseurs d'Afrique. This 
attack was repulsed by the Guard Dragoons and a dragoon regiment 
of Brepow’s brigade, sent to their rescue. 

Notwithstanding the enemy’s infantry fire from the nearest 
ravine, the pursuit of the French chasseurs was continued to the 
heights of Ville-sur-Yron, where the Prussian cavalry was obliged 
to stop on account of the appearance of a mass of French cavalry. 
This was the cavalry collected by General LApMIRAULT to secure his 
exposed right flank; in the first line there were in all six regiments, 
twenty-four squadrons, viz: Two hussar and one dragoon regiment 
of LEGRAND’s division of the Fourth Corps; two chasseur regiments 
of Du Baratt’s division; and the brigade De France, composed of 
the uhlan and dragoon regiments of the Guard. The greater part 
of CLERAMBAULT’S division of the Third Corps, moved by Marshal 
Lesevur upon Bruville, formed the second line of this cavalry. 
When the Thirty-eighth Prussian Brigade attacked the height at 
Bruville, the six cavalry regiments above mentioned were stationed 
between the farm Greyére and the village of Bruville, upon the 
eastern side of the valley; afterwards, by order of Marshal Lapmt- 
RAULT, still fearing for his right flank, this French cavalry crossed 
the open plateau Ville-sur-Yron for a decisive operation against the 
left Prussian flank. First of all the regiment of chasseurs d’Afrique 
crossed the valley, and when it attacked the Prussian horse battery, 
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the three regiments of Lraranp’s division (twelve squadrons) fol- 
lowed the same road; somewhat to the right of them moved the 
Guard Cavalry Brigade (DE FRANcE) ; inclining afterwards to the left, 
the regiments were formed in several lines, with echelons from the 
left flank, fronting to the south. The first line comprised the hussar 
brigade of MontTatGneg, which was deployed at Jarny. All the Prus- 
sian cavalry between Tronville and Puxieux (twenty-one squadrons) 
moved to meet the French cavalry. After crossing the high-road 
Mars-la-Tour-Verdun, the Prussian cavalry was deployed in two 
lines to the northwest of Mars-la-Tour; in the first line was the bri- 
gade of Barsy (three squadrons of tae Thirteenth Uhlans, two 
squadrons of the Fourth Cuirassiers and four squadrons of the Nine- 
teenth Dragoons), and in the second line, the Sixteenth Dragoons 
and Tenth Hussars; all the regiments in closed lines of platoon 
squadron columns. 

The Thirteenth Dragoons, having just repulsed the chasseurs d’ 
Afrique, observing the approach of this mass of French cavalry, 
turned somewhat to the right in order not to expose their flank, and 
forming front, galloped upon the hussar brigade of Monrarang, which 
also moved to the attack. The movement of the Thirteenth Dra- 
goons to the right somewhat disordered them, and therefore, at the 
time of the collision, the French hussars passed rapidly through the 
wide intervals of the dragoons, but afterwards, met by the timely 
arriving Prussian hussar regiment, were driven back. Immediately 
after this cavalry fight was entered upon, General Barby arrived at 
the place of collision with the remaining regiments of the brigade, 
which, however, from insufficient space, could not be deployed in 
one line. The cuirassier squadrons therefore followed in two platoon 
columns behind the center of the line; to the right of them moved 
the Sixteenth Dragoons. 

About a quarter to 7 o’clock in the evening there occurred almost 
simultaneously a general and decisive collision of the cavalry masses 
along the entire front, as far as was permitted by the breadth of the 
place, which was 2500 paces. On both sides there was an inclination 
to envelop the flanks, but the ground was unfavorable, especially in 
the case of the French cavalry, which outnumbered the Prussians. 
General De FRANCE, with the object of supporting the first line, which 
was wavering, approached to within 150 paces of the Nineteenth Dra- 
goon Regiment of BarsBy’s brigade, and attacked it with the uhlans 
of the Guard; but the French brigade of the second line was already 
enveloped by the Thirteenth Uhlan Regiment of Barsy’s brigade, 
and at the same time was attacked by the Fifth Squadron of the 
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Second Guard Dragoons, which, returning from its reconnaissance 
and observing the cavalry fight, passed the bushes and ditches at full 
speed and strack the flank and rear of the enemy. 

The Chasseurs d’Afrique again rallied and attempted to support 
the Guard Brigade, but a wedge was driven into the French cavalry 
mass from the front by the cuirassiers of BarBy’s brigade, and the 
Sixteenth Dragoons attacked anew in flank and rear. Soon a thick 
cloud of dust appeared in the north; the entire mass of the French 
vavalry was moved back to the crossing of the ravine upon Bruville, 
but in that place were stationed five regiments of the cavalry division 
of CLERAMBAULT, who, observing the progress of the fight, had sent 
one brigade across the ravine. The retreating French cavalry rushed 
upon this brigade of CLERAMBAULT’s division going to its reinforce- 
ment, threw it into disorder, and carried it along in the general cur- 
rent to the rear. The Second Brigade of CLERAMBAULT’s division 
succeeded in crossing the ravine and was deployed to the west of it, 


but did not seek to penetrate further. 

Meanwhile the dismounted troops of the Chasseurs d'Afrique oc- 
cupied a grove at Ville-sur-Yron and opened fire upon the Prussian 
cavalry; the French infantry at the farm Greyére also opened fire, 
whereupon all the Prussian cavalry, under cover of the Thirteenth 


Dragoons, slowly retired to Mars-la-Tour. After it followed one 
squadron of CLERAMBAULT'S division. 

At this time, under cover of the cavalry, the remnants of the 
Prussian Thirty-eighth Infantry Brigade were collected and placed 
in bivouac southwest of Tronville, upon the road to Buxieres; the 
Bois de Tronville was again occupied by the Prussians of the Twen- 
tieth Infantry Division. Upon the right flank of the Prussians also 
the fight was continued after the approach of twilight, as the Prus- 
sian troops there, weakened by the day’s battle, were more and more 
strengthened by the reinforcements approaching from the Moselle. 
At7 o’clock, when the firing on the east was increased and the reports 
received permitted the speedy arrival of the Ninth Prussian Corps to 
be counted upon, Prince FREDERICK CHARLES considered the time 
most favorable for passing to a general attack. Two brigades of the 
Sixth Cavalry Division received orders to codperate in a general at- 
tack upon the French center. 

It was already dark when the brigade of GréTER, comprising 
thirteen squadrons, formed in line of platoon squadron columns with 
full intervals, moved on Rezonville along the road from Buxieres; 
two squadrons of the Third Uhlans formed the first line, three squad- 
rons of the Sixth Cuirassiers were echeloned to the left, and the 
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Twelfth Dragoons advanced on the right. The hussar brigade of 
Colonel Scumipt ( Raucn’s) having arrived from the vicinity of Tron- 
ville, was also deployed; the Sixteenth Hussars were upon the right 
flank of the first line and the squadrons of the Ninth Dragoons were 
in the second line, in echelon from the left flank. Passing along in 
this order to the north of Flavigny, Colonel Scumrpt also was directed 
to Rezonville. The attacks of the brigades of the Sixth Cavalry Di- 
vision were made with great wickedness, but were attended with con- 
siderable loss and were unproductive of satisfactory results. 

The superior strength of the French army soon forced Prince 
FREDERICK CHARLES to desist from offensive operations, and to limit 
himself to holding the positions occupied by the Prussians between 
the Bois des Ognons on the right flank, and the Bois de Tronville on 
the left. The loss in killed and wounded amounted to about 16,000 
on each side. 


The Prussian cavalry taking part on this day lost: 
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What first of all attracts attention in the battle of Mars-la-Tour 
is the disposition of the entire mass of the Prussian cavalry at a 
distance of 2000 to 3000 paces behind the firing lines, 7. e., upon the 
line of special reserves. Notwithstanding the strongest fire of the 
enemy, the Prussian cavalry knew so well how to take advantage 
of the ground that it stood behind the lines during the entire battle 
without loss. 

By such a removal of the cavalry from the firing lines, it can 
many times take an active part in the fight, but only on condition 
that the commander understands the situation of the battle and the 
function of his own arm in action. In comparison with the activity 
of the Prussian cavalry at Koéniggratz, one is struck by the absence 
of the independent participation of the divisional cavalry, the regi- 
ments of which, divided into squadrons, either screened the artillery, 
already secured by the firing lines in front and their supports, or 
made an attack in conjunction with the troops of the cavalry di- 
visions. 
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The separate cavalry divisions of the Prussians took a great part 
in this battle, although without properly harmonizing their opera- 
tions with those of the infantry, and with the rare appearance of in- 
dependent initiative. One of the reasons for the latter was the ab- 
sence of a chief of cavalry who could follow the progress of the 
fight and direct the operations of the cavalry with a view to the at- 
tainment of the common end. When the Prussians had made use of 
all the reserves, it was hardly right to hold the Fifth and Sixth 
Cavalry Divisions in two groups behind the center and left flank; it 
would seem as if better results might have been obtained by the con- 
centration of all the cavalry behind the left flank, in order to be in 
readiness for operations against the right flank of the French; the 
conditions of the ground were moreover favorable for this. 

The time for making the attack against the French center with 
the Sixth Cavalry Division after noon, was lost in consequence of the 
slowness of the cavalry in maneuvering; this attack cannot be ac- 
knowledged to have been opportune for the reason that after deploy- 
ing, the Sixth Cavalry Division masked its batteries, and while mov- 
ing upon the enemy’s center might have been subjected to a cross- 
fire; in addition to this, under the existing situation of the battle, it 
was difficult to look for any important result from this attack. The 
dispatch against the whole Sixth French Corps, of the six squadrons 
of General Brepow with the object of checking the enemy’s advance, 
was, in our conviction, an aimless action, and one which could not 
produce any corresponding result; it would have been quite different 
if all the cavalry of the left flank (more than twenty squadrons) had 
gone to the attack. That the Prussian Third Corps was not swept from 
the field of battle, thanks are due only to the stubborn fear of Marshal 
BazaInE for his left, and to his reiterated orders to the commander 
of the Sixth Corps (CANROBERT), not to attack with the right flank, 
and not in consequence of the attack of BRepow— brilliant from the 
point of view of a cavalry charge. 

The absence of a chief of cavalry is especially noticeable in con- 
nection with the collision of the cavalry masses upon the plateau 
Ville-sur-Yron, where the Prussian cavalry again failed to show great 
readiness in maneuvering. The attack of the French center by the 
Sixth Cavalry Division at 8 o’clock in the evening was more than 
aimless—harmful with respect to its cavalry, which incurred heavy 
losses without gaining any advantage. 

In comparing the operations of the Prussian cavalry at Koénig- 
gratz and Mars-la-Tour, one cannot fail to observe that it was much 
improved in respect to its part on the field of battle. It is probable 
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that in future campaigns, thanks to correct training in time of peace 
and to the efforts to develop as far as possible the codperation in 
battle of the cavalry with the other arms of the service, its partici- 
pation in action will be still wider and more in accordance with its 
functions, and will call forth no reproaches from the infantry and 
artillery, for insufficient support upon the battle-field. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





SMOKELESS POWDER IN ITS RELATION TO CAVALRY 
EFFICIENCY. 


By MaJor MOSES HARRIS, EIGHTH CAVALRY. 


ROGRESS in methods of war keeps pace with the civilization 
of the age. All arts and sciences are made subservient to 

success, and every passing year adds to the complexity of the 
various problems presented to the military student for solution. 
Each new invention increases the mass of material which the intel- 
ligent soldier must examine, classify and utilize, as best he may, for 
the discomfiture of his enemy. It devolves upon each arm of the 
service to exercise watchful care to the end that no means which 
the progress of the age renders available shall fail to contribute to 
its improvement and efficiency. 

There are those who believe that, for the cavalry, improvement 
in fire weapons and other progressive inventions have no significance 
beyond the necessity for sharper spurs and sabers, and increased 
boldness in riding straight upon the enemy; those who believe that 
cavalry is a projectile, and nothing more, to be discharged against 
the opposing ranks of the enemy, under the directing power of its 
general, as the artillerist sends his shot and shell; those who believe 
that the ability to ride in the charge, boot to boot, in serried lines, 
like the cavalry of SzrmLitz and ZIETHEN, constitutes all there is of 
cavalry efficiency. And it must be acknowledged that there is much 
to recommend this view. When we turn back the pages of history 
and note the pitiable condition into which the cavalry of the Six- 
teenth Century had fallen in its efforts to make use of fire weapons, 
and contrast its efficiency with that of the same arm in the two fol- 
lowing centuries, first under the great Gustavus, and later under 
that incomparable soldier, Freperick II. of Prussia, it would seem 
that the futility of attempting to combine the functions of two arms 
in one had been fully demonstrated. On the continent of Europe 
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there appears to have been no dissent from this view until within 
very recent years; Russia, where the conditions of progress bear 
some resemblance to those of our own country, being the only great 
power that has made any decided attempt to develop and perfect the 
dismounted efficiency of its cavalry. 

In the foundation of this republic, on the basis of human equality 
and freedom, the American people threw off the trammels of old 
world theories and traditions and asserted their right to prove all 
things that they might hold fast that which was found good. This 
principle has guided the development of our military power, and 
has especially directed the growth and education of the cavalry arm. 

Our cavalry owes its origin to the necessity of protection to 
civilization in its westward march across the American continent; 
and in its prolonged contest with the warrior tribes of the border 
versatility of resource was of spontaneous growth. Stratagem was 
met by stratagem, and the trooper was equally at home in his weary 
tramping through the Everglades of Florida, in the stealthy night- 
march and daylight attack on his murderous foe, or in the wild 
charge against the mounted warriors of the western plains. The 
war with Mexico gave opportunity to test the value of the unique 
training that our cavalry had received with a foe who, if wanting in 
some of the characteristics of a high civilization, was yet in posses- 
sion of a magnificent cavalry. A force unexcelled in horsemanship, 
and skillful in the use of the oldest and most characteristic cavalry 
weapon—the lance. Our squadrons not only asserted and main- 
tained their superiority over this force in every instance in which it 
was encountered, but attested the efficiency of their dismounted 
action in almost every engagement from Vera Cruz to the City of 
Mexico. The service rendered by the cavalry during the War of 
the Rebellion is too well known to require amplification here. Mur- 
freesboro, Chickamauga, Nashville, Gettysburg, Winchester, Cedar 
Creek, Dinwiddie, Sailors’ Creek and Appomattox are some of the 
names that bear witness to the fidelity with which it adhered to its 
early training, and its ability to adapt its methods of fighting to the 
varying conditions of war. The fact that the cavalry of this period 
was largely a volunteer force does not affect the conclusions that 
may be drawn, for it was faithfully modeled after that of the regular 
establishment, relying on its teachings and following with confidence 
its methods. 

This allusion to the past history of our cavalry has been made to 
give emphasis to the fact that it is not bound by the traditions and 
beliefs of the old world, and in seeking to increase its efficiency by 
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making use of all improvements in fire weapons, in both mounted 
and dismounted action, it is simply following out the law of its 
development. If smokeless powder is to give increased power to 
fire action, the cavalry will fail in its duty unless it claims the right 
to utilize that power to the utmost in its fighting methods. 

That the power of cavalry against cavalry lies in the skill of its 
leaders, the impetuosity of its charge, and the individual prowess 
and training of its troopers will not be disputed. If fire action, 
mounted or dismounted, is not compatible with the retention of this 
power it must be discarded, or the squadrons will be driven inglori- 
ously from the field. The cavalry leaders of France and Germany 
doubtless recognize this fact, and believing, as they do, that their 
vavalry is incapable of combining fire-action with effective charging 
power, are justified in doubting the wisdom of introducing fire- 
weapons into its ranks. Opposed to cavalry that is efficient both in 
charging power and fire-action, it would be placed at a fearful disad- 
vantage; but that is a matter with which we are not concerned. 
Our experience justifies us in believing that such efficiency is not 
unattainable, and thus improvement in fire-arms and explosives has 
for us increased significance. 

There has never been a time since the invention of gunpowder 
that the future of the cavalry has not appeared to some extent un- 
certain. To weak-hearted theorists every increase in the destructive 
power of fire weapons has seemed to forebode the extinction of 
the cavalry. When rifled fire-arms were invented it was believed 
that it had no longer any place on the battle-field, and when it re- 
fused to retire into obscurity, but persisted in charging infantry 
lines, in the face of mathematical demonstration that sure destruc- 
tion would follow, the advent of the breech-loader was looked upon 
as a definite and final settlement of the controversy. ‘lhe answer 
was Vionville, where the bold and well-led charge of six squadrons 
saved an army from disaster. 

It cannot, however, be denied that the Franco-Prussian War 
affords many examples of failure in well led cavalry attacks, and 
that many able officers were convinced, from the experiences of that 
war, that cavalry should not, except in extreme cases, be employed 
to charge unshaken infantry armed with breech-loaders. As a re- 
sult of that war, France was left smarting under a sense of humilia- 
tion and defeat, but with her military resources not permanently 
impaired. The recuperative power of a proud and courageous people 
was shown in the payment of the vast indemnity exacted, and the 
prompt reorganization of the armies of the Republic. For twenty 
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years she has kept watchful guard upon her enemy, keeping pace, 
step by step, with his advance in the military art. The result of 
this rivalry has been such progress during years of peace as is usually 
unattainable except through the experiences of war. 

The most important event in this era of military activity has 
been the advent of a new explosive adapted to use in cannon and 
small arms; the dense smoke caused by the burning of the ordinary 
black powder, as well as the fouling of the piece by the deposit of 
residuum, were disadvantages in its use that had long been felt. 
Manufacturers of explosives and experimenting chemists the world 
over had searched long to discover ingredients that might be com- 
bined to produce a smokeless explosive, adapted to military uses. 
This search was stimulated by the announcement, in 1885, that an ex- 
plosive known as melinite had been produced in France that fulfilled 
the required conditions, and no efforts or expense have since been 
spared by other military nations to attain corresponding results. 
The measure of success that has been reached appears to be still un- 
certain, but it is doubtless an established fact that such an explosive 
will in future be used, to the exclusion of the ordinary gunpowder. 

The qualities of this explosive with which we are concerned, as 
affecting the tactical use of cavalry, are its smokelessness, compara- 
tive freedom from noise. and superior ballistic qualities. 

An instructive article in the Journal of the Military Service Insti- 
tution for July, 1892, in comparing the different smokeless powders, 
gives preference to the Maxim powder, one formula for its manu- 
facture being given as follows: Gun cotton, fifty per cent.; nitro 
glycerine, forty-eight per cent.; castor oil, two per cent. This pow- 
der is said to be absolutely smokeless; that is, its products of com- 
bustion are entirely gaseous, and a velocity of 2000 feet is imparted 
to the bullet of a small arm adapted to its use. Although not en- 
tirely noiseless, the volume of the report is said to be much reduced, 
and inaudible at 600 yards. : 

It is evident that the use of this powder will render the duties of 
reconnaissance and outpost vastly more difficult, as has been pointed 
out by many recent writers. With the old powder, at the firing of 
the first shot, the location of the enemy was declared. A reconnoi- 
tering party gained important information by the first effort of the 
enemy to prevent its approach. With the new explosive, the com- 
mander of a party may see his men falling about him and have no 
intimation of the position of his foe, since the new rifle may be used 
with deadly effect far beyond the audible limit of the report. The 
advantage will ordinarily lie with the one who first discovers his 
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enemy. The sentinel on outpost will have the advantage if, con- 
cealed himself, he discovers the approach of a hostile party; other- 
wise, he may be picked off without the immediate knowledge of the 
support. Outposts have the advantage of concealment, but to re- 
tain this advantage great vigilance is reauired; otherwise, a hostile 
force, being able to choose the time and methods of approach and 
reconnaissance, may surprise the outposts and carry confusion and 
disaster into the camps of the less enterprising adversary. With the 
advent of this new force into modern war, vigilance and activity 
seem to have acquired, under all possible circumstances, increased . 
significance and value. 

The absence of smoke from the battle-field, without reference to 
other considerations, seems to add to the difficulties of cavalry attack 
on infantry lines. It is true that the unobscured view of the battle- 
field will enable the watchful leader to take advantage of favorable 
features of the terrain, to note the weak points of the enemy’s line, 
and thus to take advantage of favorable opportunities for attack. 
But, on the other hand, the clear range of vision on a smokeless field 
will enable the infantry to pour in its fire with greatly increased ac- 
curacy and destructiveness. 

The opinion has been expressed, that the absence of smoke will 
increase the moral effect of the charge; that the infantry soldier, as 
he observes the swift advance of the rushing squadrons, will be 
stricken with terror, and will find it impossible to resist the impulse 
to leave the way clear. This opinion does not inspire confidence. 
Obscurity is favorable to doubt and fear. It is the unknown that 
terrifies. The soldier, shrouded by the smoke of battle, gives play 
to his imagination, until, finally, glimpses of advancing hosts, and 
the mighty thunder of the hoofs, result in wild panic and flight. The 
clear light of day removes all deception, and the soldier, as he ob- 
serves the destructive effects of his deliberate and well aimed fire, ac- 
quirés confidence in himself and in his weapon. 

Tosum up: The absence of smoke and comparative noiselessness 
of the new explosive, seem to favor concealment and secrecy of move- 
ment, while the freedom from smoke on the battle-field gives greatly 
increased effect to small-arms fire. The offensive force derives some 
advantage by the opportunity given to study and make use of favor- 
ing terrain, but upon the whole, the balance of advantage must be 
conceded to the defense. As the power of cavalry lies in the offen- 
sive, its effectiveness must suffer from the smokeless and compara- 
tively noiseless character of the new explosive, unless it shall be able 
to gain some compensating advantage by adapting it to its own uses. 
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It is, however, in the ballistic qualities of the new powder that 
its truly formidable character is perceived. Lieutenant Wissrr, in 
the United Service for February, 1891, referring to the use of smoke- 
less powder in the German rifle, model of 1888, says: “The initial 
velocity of the projectile is about 2034 feet per second, and its tra- 
jectory is so flat that when firing with the 500 metre (nearly 550 
yards) sight, it rises at its highest point only 4.9 feet (less than 
the height of a man) above the line of sight. At 300 metres (328 
yards) it perforates iron plates .28 inch in thickness; at 800 metres 
(875 yards) fir wood ten inches in thickness. At 100 yards it can 
therefore penetrate four or five men; at 400 yards, three or four 
men; at 900 to 1300 yards, two or three men. Earth must be at 
least thirty inches thick to afford protection, and if several projectiles 
strike, in succession, the same point of a brick wall, they will pass 
through.” 

It is evident that this enormous increase in fire effect adds greatly 
to the difficulties of a cavalry charge against infantry. With the 
curved trajectory of the old rifles it was difficult for the soldier to 
adjust the sight of his rifle to the rapid advance of the charging 
forve, and the danger to the horsemen did not become great until 
they were within about 300 yards of the enemy’s line, a distance 
that could be passed over in about thirty seconds. Now, however, 
with this very flat trajectory, the trooper will find himself within 
the dangerous space when at 800 or 900 yards from his enemy; a dis- 
tance that requires about ninety seconds to cross. And it is reason- 
able to believe that the fire of the infantry over this whole distance 
will be far more deadly than any ever before experienced, as the 
vision of the soldier will be unobstructed, while no adjustment of 
the sights will be needed; the only requisite being that the men 
keep their rifles pointed at the hoof line of the advancing squadrons, 
and fire away with all possible vigor. 

Of course it can be demonstrated that with equal force opposed, 
men and horses would all be killed many times over while passing 
through this deadly space. We catch a fleeting glimpse of encour- 
agement in the reasonable doubt which we may have, knowing as 
we do the vitality and staying powers of a horse in full career, as to 
the stopping effect of those little steel covered pellets. The cavalry 
soldier also is sustained by the excitement of the moment, and being 
carried along by his horse without especial effort of his own, wounds 
that would drop an infantry soldier instantly are hardly noticed till 
the charge has spent its force. But, at the best, the outlook is not 
cheering, and the only real consolation we find is in the knowledge 
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that our chances for successful attack are quite as good as those of 
the infantry. 

Including the necessary halts for firing, it will take the footman 
at least fifteen minutes to pass over the ground that the horseman 
covers in a minute and a half. At the distances prescribed by the 
present Drill Regulations, the penetrative power and flat trajectory 
of the new rifle place the firing line, the supports and reserve, in 
almost equal danger, within the limit of distance that we are con- 
sidering, and the increased density of the infantry attack formation 
over that of the cavalry causes it to present to the enemy’s fire a 
living target surface fully equal in extent. If we do not consider 
the fire effect of the attacking infantry, it would thus appear that 
the cavalry attack has ten chances of success to the infantry’s one, 
and it may be fairly doubted if the fire action of the infantry makes 
good this disparity. 

It is probable, however, that in future wars such attacks will 
seldom be made by either cavalry or infantry. The last great in- 
vention of smokeless powder has completed that modification in 
tactics that was foreshadowed by the last year of our Civil War and 
the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78. In these wars the spade became 
a weapon. The opposing forces covered themselves by intrench- 
ments. Direct attacks were successful only after immense losses 
that were almost equivalent to defeat; and flanking movements that 
threatened the enemy’s line of supply were alone relied upon to 
move him from his chosen position. The “Six Weeks’ War”’ of 
1866, and the French and German War of 1870-71, were both some- 
what exceptional in their character. In the first named, the Ger- 
mans had not only the advantages of splendid discipline, fine organi- 
zation, and the directing wisdom of a von MOoLTKE, but also that of 
a superior weapon. In 1870, the rapid mobilization of the German 
armies (due to an incomparable organization), the ability of the 
generals, the discipline and soldierly spirit of the rank and file, 
placed the brave but undisciplined forces of France, poorly organized 
and badly commanded as they were, in a hopeless condition of in- 
feriority from the beginning of the war. In neither of these wars 
did the side thrown upon the defensive make any systematic or 
proper use of field intrenchments. On the side of the Germans, the 
overwhelming moral superiority of their armies made the use of 
intrenchments, 1n both instances, comparatively unnecessary. In 
striking contrast was the action of the Turkish forces when opposed 
to the Russians in 1877-78. Although the disparity in strength and 
morale was far greater than in either of the two previous wars, by 
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a judicious and persistent use of field intrenchments, the unequal 
struggle was prolonged for nearly a year. 

Germany, through the prowess of her armies, is very justly ac- 
knowledged to be the leading military power. For a score of years 
her writers have given the tone to all military literature. Her 
methods and tactics have been copied, to some extent, by nearly all 
nations; and it is believed that her want of experience of the value 
of the spade as an implement of war has tended to weaken the just 
appreciation of its importance which our own experience, and that 
of Russia, demand. That the lessons taught in the Russo-Turkish 
struggle, and in our own war, have not, however, been entirely lost 
sight of, is shown by the fact that nearly every civilized nation ex- 
cept our own has adopted an intrenching tool as part of the personal 
equipment of its soldiers. And so, to get back to our subject, we 
may believe, notwithstanding all that is written about front attacks, 
and cavalry charges against infantry lines, that, in the future, battles 
in which both sides are not covered by some kind of intrenchments 
will be increasingly rare. 

What, then, is the role of the cavalry under these new condi- 
tions? There will probably be a general agreement of professional 
opinion that the first duty of the cavalry is to be able to meet, 
courageously, that of the enemy. To this end there should be a 
constant effort towards the attainment of superiority. Not necessa- 
rily in numbers, although that may be very desirable, but in train- 
ing, discipline and leadership, and above all, in those moral qualities 
that give preéminence on the field of war. This question of superi- 
ority will be decided soon after the opposing armies have entered 
upon the theater of war, by cavalry combats, in which fire-action 
will have no part. Hence the imperative necessity of preserving 
unimpaired all the functions of the arm that gives efficiency to its 
shock-action. There are no duties more important than those of 
security and observation; and the degree of efficiency with which 
these duties are performed will depend upon the measure of success 
which the cavalry has attained in its encounters with the horsemen 
of the enemy. An ideal condition is that in which the movements 
and positions of the army are covered, as with an impenetrable 
screen, while those of the enemy are laid open to observation and 
attack. 

The place of the cavalry on the battle-field is said to be on the 
flanks; there to guard against the flanking movements of the enemy ; 
to repel attacks of the hostile cavalry, and to seize opportunities for 
successful attack, either upon the enemy’s cavalry, upon portions of 
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the line where the ammunition supply may have been exhausted, or 
upon exposed and unsupported batteries. It is also promised that 
it shall have opportunities to sacrifice itself, like Brepow at Vion- 
ville, for the succor of infantry lines, sorely pressed, or to cover the 
retreat of defeated forces. In the event of success the cavalry is to 
dash in pursuit and reap the fruits of victory. 

It must be acknowledged that the duties enumerated are suf- 
ficiently comprehensive and important to satisfy the fighting instincts 
of most cavalrymen. Nevertheless, our past experience and the 
changes in tactics which the use of smokeless powder and small 
caliber arms may be expected to produce, indicate that a consider- 
able extension of this role is probable. 

The versatility of our cavalry, due to its training in the school 
of war on the western border, and the ability that it has shown to 
fight with effect dismounted without injuring its efficiency in the 
shock action of pure cavalry, has been previously alluded to. Its 
whole history shows that this ability is its distinguishing character- 
istic, and a specification of instances is believed to be unnecessary 
for the object of this paper. As the efficiency of our cavalry in the 
past has consisted largely in its fire action, it should, equally with 
the infantry, reap the benefits to be derived from improved arms and 
explosives; with the consequent increase of its role in war. 

It must be acknowledged that, even in dismounted work, the 
cavalry has many advantages that the infantry does not posséss. 
The infantry soldier is weighted down with the burden of his equip- 
ment, which, under the most favorable circumstances, must weigh 
at least forty pounds; he usually goes into action after hours of 
wearisome marching, when every faculty is deadened by fatigue, and 
activity of movement is impossible. On the other hand, the trooper 
reaches the scene of action without excessive fatigue, and dismount- 
ing, goes into action unencumbered, except by his ammunition belt 
and light pistol (that will doubtless ere long replace the present 
heavy and clumsy weapon). His light and handy carbine will prove 
fully as effective as the heavier arm of the infantry within the dis- 
tances at which small-arm fire is likely to be used. Considering 
these facts, it can hardly be doubted that the dismounted action of 
cavalry will be largely relied on in future battles. The facility with 
which it can be moved from one portion of the field to another will, 
in the magnificent distances which will be a characteristic of future 
battle-fields, render it an invaluable reserve force; certainly not to 
be used to do the work of the infantry, but held for those occasions 
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of emergency, which are sure to arise, when celerity of action is all- 
important. 

In the duties of reconnaissance and observation, dismounted fire 
action is no less important. These duties involve conflicts with the 
enemy’s infantry, and unless the dismounted efficiency of the cavalry 
bears some just proportion to that of the opposing force, they will 
not be properly performed. Cavalry that must call infantry to its 
aid against the irregulars of the enemy, as did the German cavalry 
against the franc-tireurs in 1870-71, belongs to a past age, and has 
no place in modern war. Fired on from woods, or other places in- 
accessible to mounted troops, the cavalry must be able lo dislodge 
the opposing force by dismounted action, or it must seek safety in 
flight. 

It has been previously suggested that in future wars conditions 
will constantly arise in which armies will confront each other for 
days, weeks, and possibly months, the invading force finding all pro- 
gress checked by the stubborn defence of intrenched lines. It is under 
these conditions that the cavalry, by independent expeditions against 
the enemy’s lines of supply and communication, will find full oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate the value of its dismounted fire action. Ex- 
peditions like those of SHERIDAN’s around Richmond, in May, 1864, 
and WIxson’s against Selma and Montgomery, Alabama, in March, 
1865, are only possible to cavalry possessing the ability to fight 
equally well mounted or dismounted; and the conditions that must 
arise from the increased efficiency of small-arm fire are those that 
will give great value to such expeditions. Cavalry that can figit 
equally well on foot or horseback, given some horse artillery, com- 
bines the powers of the three arms, with the immense advantage of 
celerity of movement. These expeditions should not, however, rely 
for success on celerity alone. They should be in sufficient force to 
command respect, and be able to devote all necessary time to the 
destruction of railroads and supplies. A further illustration of the 
value of dismounted efficiency will be found in the pursuit of de- 
feated armies, where the cavalry, by celerity of movement, takes up 
positions in advance of the retreating army, and by holding them 
until the arrival of the infantry, forces the enemy off his chosen line 
of retreat, and compels his final dispersion or surrender. There is 
no better example of such use of cavalry than the campaign of Five 
Forks. 

It may be said that the uses of cavalry that have been indicated 
are too well established in this country to need any demonstration. 
This may, possibly, be granted. Nevertheless, it may be believed 
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that the conditions of war incident to recent inventions have vastly 
increased the value of that cavalry independence which arises from 
its ability to fight both mounted and dismounted, and that it will not 
be found unprofitable to keep this fact in view. 

Comparative freedom from the engrossing duties of field service 
within the last few years, has given opportunity for study and re- 
search. Foreign military literature has been eagerly sought after, 
and possessing, as it does, a spice of novelty, has been found more 
interesting than the productions of our own writers. There is no 
intention to disparage these foreign military works. They give much 
useful information concerning the training of troops and their em- 
ployment in war; and if we keep constantly in mind the conditions 
under which the experience of their writers was gained, they can be 
studied with profit. In treating of cavalry nearly all foreign writers 
dwell exclusively upon subjects relating to efficiency in sbock action, 
and there appears to be a growing tendency in our service towards 
giving exclusive attention to cavalry training in this direction, to 
the neglect of its no less important training in dismounted work. 
True, we have our target practice, but is there not evident a dispo- 
sition to decry its importance, and a growing distaste for dismounted 
exercises? 

Let us not in our zeal to excel as horsemen, neglect the less bril- 
liant but no less important dismounted training, but keeping in mind 
the past glorious record of our cavalry, gain increased confidence 
from the knowledge that our experience has pointed the way for the 
older nations. Recognizing the immense value of fire action in com- 
bination with charging power, they have sought to attain the desired 
end by a variety of expedients. Infantry has been sent along with 
the cavalry divisions to afford the necessary support, with the result 
of destroying the usefulness of the mounted arm, by tying it to the 
infantry. 

In some instances the infantry has been mounted on horses, and 
in others it has been placed in wagons, but both methods have proved 
equally unsatisfactory, concert of action between the two forces being 
found impracticable. And so, tentatively, and with very slow and 
hesitating steps, we see the great military powers beginning their 
progress in the direction that we have been forced to take by the 
conditions of our service. It may be believed that during the next 
great war the overwhelming importance of cavalry independence 
will be made fully evident, and that thereafter, in the training of 
cavalry, dismounted efficiency will receive vigorous attention. 
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Our English cousins, recognizing in our cavalry, throughout the 
campaigns of the Civil War, an efficiency that their own has never 
attained, content themselves by calling us “mounted infantry.” 
The name is not important; but, should an opportunity be afforded, 
let us trust that their horsemen may find, in fair combat, that our 
troopers are not wanting in the essential attributes of cavalry soldiers. 


Fort Yates, Nortu Daxora, 
November 29, 1892. 





GAITS AND GAITING OF HORSES. 


By First LIEUTENANT WILLIAM H. SMITH, ADJUTANT TENTH CAVALRY. 


TN starting out I will state that for the last five years I have been 

studying and experimenting whenever opportunity offered with 
the gaits and gaiting of horses. Only those experiments, however, 
which have given the best results, will be here described. By the 
gaits of horses, I mean the walk, trot and gallop. The other artificial 
gaits of the horse, such as the pace, rack, ete., may be useful to civil- 
ians, (such as old farmers riding to town for the mail), or possibly 
to officers of other arms of the service, but for the cavalryman they 
can, of course, have no professional interest. In studying the sub- 
ject of horses’ gaits I have been led to believe that when a horse was 
pushed to the limit of his speed at one gait, it was more fatiguing to 
him than to go at the same rate of speed at the next faster gait. For 
instance, if the limit of a horse’s speed at the walk is five miles an 
hour, it is more fatiguing for him to travel that fast at a walk than 
at a jog trot; or, if the limit of his trot is twelve miles an hour, he 
could go at that rate easier at a gallop. Some of the reasons that 
have led me to this conclusion are as follows: Whenever a horse is 
driven in a herd, or led beside another horse, or in fact whenever he 
is allowed to travel in the way most suitable to himself, if pushed 
beyond a medium walk he will take the trot, or when pushed at the 
trot he will take the galiop; pack-mules behave in exactly the same 
way, notwithstanding the loads on their backs, so that I think it is 
not so much the preference of the horse as his training and subordi- 
nation of his own will to that of his rider that make him continue at 
the walk or trot after the point has been passed, when it would be 
easier to move at the next faster gait. Trainers of race horses say 
that even the best thoroughbreds, after months of training, cannot 
run over five hundred yards at the limit of their speed, while if they 
run only a few seconds slower than their limit they can run for miles. 
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For these reasons and others, which I will not now take up space 
in detailing, I was led to select medium rates of speed for each gait, 
and to believe that the method of marching so much in vogue in our 
service was radically wrong. The method I refer to is that used by 
so many of our officers, viz: for the leader of a column to pick out 
a good walking horse for himself, and, placing himself at the head 
of the column, march along all day, keeping his own horse at the 
limit of his speed at the walk and all the other horses in the column 
on the same strain, or else on the jog, with halts at only such times 
as his personal wants or convenience dictate, with the result that 
the command arrives at camp tired out from the continual nervous 
strain and monotony of the march, rather than from legitimate 
. causes. 

After numerous trials of different ways of marching, I have 
finally settled on the following method for my own marching and 
riding: To make about five miles per hour, march the first hour at 
the walk at a four mile gait, then halt for five minutes, then mount 
and march forty minutes at the walk, then twenty minutes at the 
trot at the rate of eight miles per hour, then forty minutes at the 
walk, etc., trotting twenty minutes in each hour after the first, with 
a halt of five minutes every two hours. To make about six miles 
per hour, walk twenty minutes and trot twenty, making a halt of 
five minutes at the end of every two hours as before. To make about 
six and two-thirds miles per hour, walk ten minutes and trot twenty, 
halting as before. I think when any considerable distance has to be 
covered that six and two-thirds miles per hour is about as fast as a 
command can march and arrive in good condition. I have several 
times made rides of from thirty-five to forty-four miles averaging 
seven miles per hour, by walking five minutes and trotting twenty, 
and arrived with horses in good condition; but the horses were in 
excellent trim before starting out. | 

The trot is the gait par excellence for covering distances with a 
minimum amount of fatigue to the horse. A horse expends no more 
vital energy in trotting ten miles at the rate of eight miles per hour 
than he would in galloping six miles at the rate of twelve miles per 
hour. It is a gait at which horses do not fret or worry, and after a 
very little training they will trot as steadily as clock-work, hardly 
varying fifteen seconds to the mile. I know of no more business- 
like looking sight than to see a large command moving by at a 
swinging trot, with not a horse fretting or galloping, and with no 
checking or lengthening out of the column. It reminds one of a 
railroad train more than anything else, and it looks as though the 
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command was going to get somewhere, and do something after it 
got there. 

I have tried varying the length of time at the trot from five 
minutes to four hours, but for the last year I have settled on the 
period of twenty minutes as giving the best results for route march- 
ing. Of course this involves trotting up and down ordinary grades 
and across small ravines, etc., but I have seen a command of five 
troops of cavalry do it without material alteration of the gait or 
lengthening of the column, and of course where five troops can do 
so, twenty-five can also; and as a matter of training, I believe in 
practicing it even with small commands, as with large commands it 
would be impracticable to pick out level stretches of good road for 
the whole column to trot on at once. The main fact to be observed 
in this kind of marching is that the head of each troop must be kept 
steady and the distances between troops regarded as elastic and not 
invariable. In going over bad spots of ground, such as a muddy 
place in the road or a ravine, etc., the distance between troops will 
almost unavoidably vary from two or three yards to fifteen, but if 
the head of each troop is kept perfectly steady the distances will 
take care of themselves. 

Some officers have an idea that if a horse goes out of a walk down 
any kind of a grade, no matter how slight, he is liable to “stove 
himself up.””. This may be true of an ill-formed, untrained brute 
that sticks each leg out like a post and then falls on it, but if a horse 
has good shoulders and pasterns, and has received even a moderate 
amount of “setting up” training, he will not injure himself in the 
least. I havea sixteen-year-old horse, and I have been trotting him 
up and down hill for the last four years without his showing any 
indication of being “stove up,” and I can make the same remark 
about the troop horses which have come under my observation. The 
trot is not so easy on the rider as either the walk or gallop, but after 
a few months’ practice one never notices any discomfort from it. 
With two other officers, I once rode for sixteen consecutive hours at 
an eight-mile per hour trot without experiencing any excessive 
fatigue, but I have often thought the element of personal discomfort 
went along way toward making the trot so obnoxious to some officers. 

During the latter part of the year 1890 two troops of the Tenth 
Cavalry, stationed at Fort Apache, Arizona, were drilled daily from 
7 to 9 a.m., Sundays only excepted. Fatigue call was sounded at 
9:15 a. M., and guard mounting was held at retreat. In this way 
every man attended drill, except one in the barracks, one in the 
stables, the sick and the guard. The fatigue work at the post at this 
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time was unusually heavy; two sets of barracks were being built 
and four sets of barracks and sixteen sets of officers’ quarters were 
undergoing repairs. There were three different contractors at work 
on these buildings, and to each of them the material had to be deliv- 
ered on the ground by the troops, who, in addition to the ordinary 
post fatigue work, had also to quarry and haul the stone for the 
buildings, burn and haul lime, and saw and haul lumber. Yet all 
this was done with no hitch anywhere, and the drills were carried 
on daily, not stopping for a little rain and mud, as is so often done. 

I will describe the course pursued in my own troop. There was 
some slight difference in the other as to minor details, but the results 
in both were practically the same. Three miles were measured off, 
each quarter being marked, and over this distance the troop was 
marched every morning, the first mile being covered at the walk, 
column of files being frequently formed, and the men given the saber 
drill while marching. While at the walk the aim was to march 
exactly four miles per hour. After this column of fours or platoons, 
or sometimes troop front, was formed, and the trot was taken for 
the next two miles, eight miles per hour being the desired rate. The 
time was taken accurately, and the men informed how much too fast 
or too slow each division of the distance had been made. The dis- 
tances had been laid off with the double object of having a good 
drill ground at the end, and of teaching the men to march over 


slightly rolling ground without increasing or diminishing the speed. 
Having reached the erd of the measured distance, the troop was 
drilled for an hour, care being taken to keep the same rates of speed 
as when marching out. The drill being finished, the troop was 
marched back over the measured ground, reversing the order of 


going out, so far as gaits were concerned. By the end of a month 
remarkable progress had been made. All except three or four of 
the horses could be depended upon to walk steadily at the rate of 
four, and trot at the rate of eight miles per hour, and a great ad- 
vance had also been made in the drill of the men. After going a 
few hundred yards it was a rare thing not to see all the horses take 
the proper gait. 

During the latter part of the second month the gallop was taken 
for the last half mile, at the rate of twelve miles per hour, and during 
the drill the guidon would be sent out about a thousand yards ahead, 
with instructions to ride about in any direction, limiting the gait to 
the trot. The troop would then be formed in line and the gallop 
taken, the men being instructed to ride on the guidon. When about 
a hundred yards from the guidon the charge would be sounded, and 
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the troop after charging a short distance would be brought to a trot, 
then to a walk, immediately after which ranks were broken and the 
men instructed to fence with their sabers. In a few minutes they 
were assembled at a trot behind the troop commander, who rode off 
in a direction different from that in which the charge had been 
made; each man rallied in his own platoon, but without reference to 
his previous number. As soon as they rallied, which rarely took 
more than thirty seconds, another charge would be made and ranks 
again broken, the rally following as before. After this the rest of 
the drill was invariably at a walk and trot. During these charges 
ground scouts were always thrown out, the principal guides being 
generally used for the purpose. Once during each week there was 
a skirmish drill, always with a represented enemy. Once or twice 
each week the troop on the road would be marched in advance or 
rear guard formation. At the end of the second month all the horses 
in the troop could be depended upon to go steadily and accurately 
at the gait ordered, excepting perhaps two or three at the walk. 

I think that from this time on, as long as these drills lasted, the 
two troops were in the best shape of any I have ever seen in our 
service. They could march either in line or column over every kind 
of ground practicable for mounted troops, with all the horses, except 
possibly one or two in each troop, going at the gait ordered, and 
without crowding or opening out, and without wavering in the align- 
ment. The charge could be made with a solid front, all the horses 
being well in hand, and immediately after the mélée the men could 
form promptly and deliver another charge in a new direction. The 
progress made in advance and rear guard duty, fighting on foot, etc., 
had also been very satisfactory. 

In February, 1892, the commanding officer of Fort Grant, the 
headquarters of the Tenth Cavalry, inaugurated a similar system 
of drill. Mounted drill was held daily, Sundays excepted, from 7 
to 9 A. M., with fatigue call at 9:15 and: guard mounting at 9:30. 
There was some growling at first, and some officers declared that the 
army was becoming “Germanized,” and that we had better stick to 
American methods, ete., but when the Department Inspector came 
around some weeks later and pronounced the squadron the most 
business-like body he had seen since the War, the growling ceased. 
By the way, it is strange that every innovation or effort at progress 
‘in our service should be characterized by so many of our officers as 
“German.” I fancy the Germans would take it as a compliment 
should they find this out. 

At Grant three miles were measured off, and the points marked 
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as at Apache. The command was usually formed in column of fours 
and marched out to the drill ground, where drills were held by squad- 
ron or troop, as the senior officer present thought best. After drill- 
ing for about an hour the squadron was marched in, executing squad- 
ron movements en route. On arriving at the Post the exercises 
were concluded by a mounted parade or review. The methods fol- 
lowed as to gaits while going to and returning from the drill ground 
were similar to those at Apache, with nearly equally satisfactory 
results. The command was just beginning the gallop when a tele- 
gram was received ordering the regiment to Montana, thus suspend- 
ing the drills. In this move our horses were left behind, so that on 
arriving at Fort Custer we had to begin all over again. Some weeks 
after we reached there a system of drills similar to that at Fort 
Grant was commenced, but owing to the decidedly poor quality of 
the horses, and the fact that there were only five drills per week, 
which were frequently interrupted for from one to ten days ata 
time on account of bad or hot weather or fatigue work, the results 
have not been so good as those in Arizona, notwithstanding the fact 
that we had nearly five months’ drill here, as compared with two 
months there. The command has so far (November 16, 1892) been 
given very little practice in galloping, so that the walk and trot are 
the only gaits in which the horses are at all settled. 

From the foregoing experiences I think at least two hours’ drill 
per day, and six days per week, are necessary to settle horses in 
their gaits, or even to keep them healthy and in any sort of condi- 
tion for effective service. Take the one item of backs. For instance, 
would any man, after having done no more laborious work with his 
hands for six months than to handle his knife and fork at meals, 
expect to take up a pair of oars and row for several hours without 
blistering his hands? And could he not, after a few months’ practice, 
row all day without blistering them? Some officers seem to expect 
(in practice, if not in theory) that a horse’s back, after having had 
no saddle on for six months, is able to bear 150 to 200 pounds from: 
seven to ten hours a day for an indefinite period without getting 
sore. The fact that it is so often done proves rather the excellence 
of our saddle and the naturally good qualities of the horse’s back 
than anything else, just as a perfectly fitting pair of gloves might 
have saved the oarsman’s hands in the first case. But the point I 
wish to make is that it is necessary for the backs alone, in order to 
keep them hard and in condition to bear the weight of the man and 
saddle without liability to become sore, that the horses be exercised 
daily under the saddle. Again, as to muscle; how many men are 
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there who can sit around, week after week, performing no more 
physical work than crossing their legs under a card table, or perhaps 
walking to stables once a day, and still retain anything like muscular 
vigor? Yet usually this kind of men expect their horses, with no 
more daily exercise than going to and from the watering trough, to 
perform the most vigorous kind of work when occasion demands. 


And it is usually these same men who ride their horses at a gallop 
when it is necessary to travel faster than a walk. 

But to return to the subject of gaits. I have seen horses after 
five consecutive drills seem on Friday to be tolerably settled in their 
gaits and then come out on Monday, after two consecutive days of 
rest, and “go all to pieces.” And this is not the exception, by any 
means. It is a commonly accepted fact in the cavalry that drills are 
always worse after a period of rest, no matter if it is only for one 
day. As to the amount of drill necessary per day, I think two hours 
is the minimum, not only to keep the horses in proper training, but 
also for the health of both men and horses. If it is practicable to 
have a drill ground several miles from the garrison, I think it is 
better to have all the drill for the day at one time and occupy part 
of the time in marching to and from the drill ground. Not only 
does this break the monotony of the so-called drill on the parade 
ground and enable the horses to be practiced and settled in the vari- 
ous gaits, but it also affords the commanding officer an opportunity 
of practically exercising the command in problems in minor tactics. 
If such ground is not practicable and if there are any unpaved roads 
in the vicinity, I think it is better to march out several miles and 
back and then practice the command in drill movements on the 
parade ground. In default of either of these methods, I think the 
best plan is to divide the time for drill into two different periods of 
one-and-a-half hours and one-half hour respectively, and to lay off 
near the stables riding tracks whose circumferences shall be respec- 
tively 1174, 234% and 352 yards. Then for the one-and-one-half 
hours’ drill the men should be marched in column of files around 
these tracks; the officer in charge, or some one designated by him, 
should hold the watch and tell the men at the completion of each 
circuit how much too fast or slow they were traveling at each gait. 
In Germany, I am informed by Lieut. P. H. CLarkg, the horses are 
gaited in the riding-halls during the winter in a manner similar to 
the one I have here described. At the drill of one-half hour the 
men can soon be taught all the movements in the troop and squadron 
drill. In all these suggestions I refer, of course, to the periods de- 
voted to troop and squadron exercises, and not to the individual drill 
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of men and horses. What is required of troops more than anything 
else in war, or in fact in any kind of active service, is the ability to 
march, and certainly no troops, either mounted or foot, will ever 
acquire this ability by simple parade ground drill. 

A great many officers honestly object to more than one hour’s drill 
per day, for the reason that they think it tiresome, and that it disgusts 
their men and renders them dissatisfied. And so it does, if the aim- 
less fours right and left parade ground drill is persisted in. But if 
common-sense methods are used, if the men are taught the duties 
which would actually be required of them in war, if their intelligence 
is called into use and the object of the various things pointed out to 
them; in short, if we make the instruction of our men as soldiers a 
study, and throw our hearts into the work, the weariness and disgust 
of the men soon vanish. But, however much officers and men may 
growl about drill, they feel better when they have had drill than they 
do when it has been suspended. When I was a cadet at the Academy 
1 remember that whenever recall from drill would sound we would 
all set up a shout of delight, and then most of us would go to our 
rooms and putin the afternoon smoking and lying around on our 
bedding or playing cards, and as a consequence, when supper time 
came we felt stupid and ill-humored. And I believe the men feel 
very much the same way when they lounge around their barracks 
or canteen without sufficient vigorous physical exercise. To enjoy 
rest, one must be tired. As for myself, I know of no more luxuri- 
ous feeling than that of being comfortably tired from physical ex- 
ertion. If I have spent the day in playing polo or tennis or have 
had a good hard ride, I feel at peace with all mankind, but if I have 
put in the day lounging and smoking and drinking, the whole world 
seems out of kelter. I believe West Point is responsible for a great 
many bad customs as well as good ones. It has long been customary 
there to suspend drills on account of the least shower of rain or 
dampness of the ground, and it seems that a great many post com- 
manders have considered it obligatory to do likewise. It has always 
seemed to me that men who were too delicate to stand a little wet- 
ting occasionally had better seek some more delicate occupation than 
soldiering. 

The enthusiastic cavalryman, bowever, labors under many diffi- 
culties. The preference so generally given to paper and fatigue 
work, frequently causes insurmountable obstacles to be thrown in 
his way. Drills are too often suspended on account of the weather 
‘being too hot or too cold or the ground too muddy. But I have 
never heard of fatigue work being suspended for these reasons. It 
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seems reasonable to suppose that whenever a man can split wood, 
shingle a house, mow weeds or sweep a road, he can drill. I have 
never known a post surgeon to intimate to a post commander that the 
weather was too inclement for fatigue work, but I recall quite a 
number of instances when he reported that in his opinion drill would 
be prejudicial to the health of the command. Why this relative 
order of importance should ever have grown to be the accepted one, 
has often puzzled me, for certainly, in theory at least, an army is 
supposed to be a fighting organization, and most assuredly all the 
paper work and all the fatigue work ever performed would not en- 
able an army to win a battle. However, like all enthusiasts, I look 
forward to better days to come, and one of the things I look forward 
to is the time when at least one-half of each day will be devoted to 
military instruction, and when the year will be divided into definite 
periods of instruction. For example: From November to May, in- 
dividual instruction of man and horse. In the first part of May 
each year, let there be an inspection at which each troop commander 
will have to account individually for each poorly set up man and 
horse. Then let the number in each regiment be published annually 
to the army. I think captains and colonels would soon find a way 
of drilling their men and horses in the setting up exercises during 
the winter. From the first of May to June 30th, troop drills and 
target practice. Then let there be another inspection of the troops 
at which any obvious faults, such as horses not properly gaited or 
gun-shy, or noticeable want of regularity or accuracy in marching 
and drilling, will have to be accounted for as before. July and Au- 
gust to squadron drill and completion of target practice, with an in- 
spection at the end of it. September to regimental drill, wherever 
regiments can be united. And October to minor tactical problems 
and field maneuvers. Of course this would keep an inspecting officer 
somewhat busy, but if he were a live, progressive cavalryman, he 
would not mind the work, and we would certainly want no other 
kind of an inspector. 


DISCUSSION. 


Major Tueopore J. Wrint, Tenth Cavalry. 
In the very interesting article entitled, “Gaits and Gaiting 


of Horses,” I believe the conclusions arrived at to be generally 
correct, and I agree with the writer in regard to the necessity of 
systematizing drills and making them progressive, and if, as he 
suggests, troop commanders were required to account individually 
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for each poorly set up man and horse, good results would follow, as 
it would give to horsemanship and the training of man and horse 
the same importance that is now attached to target practice. The 
requirements of good cavalry and the best methods of instruction 
are, no doubt, generally understood by our cavalry officers, but by 
some such knowledge is not possessed, or else unapplied. These 
appear to understand that a cavalryman is simply a combination of 
man, horse, arms and equipments, that can be moved rapidly; their 
only test of good or poor cavalry being whether the combination 
does or does not hold together at any given time, instead of its con- 
stituting a mounted soldier who is capable of performing efficient 
service, not only by having good use of himself and arms, but who 
also has perfect control over his borse and knows how, with the least 
possible fatigue, wear and tear, to obtain the greatest amount of 
work from him. ° 

In the first case, although the combination might not fly to 
pieces, and consequently be pronounced good cavalry, a cavalryman 
might see in the combination an unmanageable horse and helpless 
rider that, for any mounted service, would not only be worthless, 
but actually in the way of better trained men and horses. 


To train a serviceable cavalryman, the different parts of the com- 
bination must first be made ready for assembling, and then put 
together piece by piece with as much care as would be taken with 
any piece of mechanism. Good results cannot be obtained in any 
other way, and the combination when not so made up can at once 
be detected by a competent instructor. 


Captain Toomas C. Leso, Tenth Cavalry. 

I heartily concur in the remarks of First Lieutenant WiLuiam H. 
Smiru, Tenth Cavalry, on the gaits and gaiting of horses, etc. He 
is a live and progressive young cavalry officer and, in my opinion, 
has the proper ideas as to how cavalry should be drilled in order to 
bring it to a state of proficiency for actual warfare. 





THE BUGLER. 


By HENRY T. BARTLETT, BUGLER FrirsT MASSACHUSETTS CAVALRY, 
AND HEADQUARTERS BUGLER TO GENERAL HENRY E. DAVIES, 


[From First Maine Bugle, July, 1892,] 


There was a time, way back in sixty-two, 

When Johnny Rebs and even Boys in Blue 

Objected to the notes the bugle sent 

To ’wake each corps, brigade and regiment 

Before day dawned,—then through the morning mist 


The weary soldiers, roused from dreaming, hissed 
Their words of wrath and vengeance on my head 
With—“Damn that Bugler!” “Shoot the Bugler dead!” 


But, since those days of war and war’s alarms 

That broke your rest while sleeping on your arms — 

The drum’s tattoo, the bugle’s blast you fear 

No more. With willing hearts you come to hear 

Those old notes sound again. You come to see 

The bugle that rang out the “ Reveille,” 

“To Horse,” the “ Trot,” the “Gallop” and the “ Charge,” 
When clashing squadrons, fighting o’er the large 

Virginia vales where placid waters ran, 

Drove out the Rebel hordes, with gallant SHERIDAN. 


The war has ceased; and now in peaceful halls 

I’m called upon to sound the bugle calls. 

I, too, shall cease; but not, I pray, until 

Some veteran’s son and grandson learn to trill 

This bugle’s call “To Arms,” and “ Boots and Saddles” — 

*Till every foe to flag and peace “skedaddles” 

To that “last ditch,’ designed of old by fate, 

Where Gasrigv’s (resurrection ) Trump shall never penetrate. 


No more we answer “Surgeon’s Call” for pills 
And whiskey to keep off the ague’s chills; 
No more we fight for hard-tack and for glory ; 
No more the daily “ Roll Call” inventory ; 
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No weary, midnight picket path we walk; 

No more the sergeant orders “No back talk!” 

Each veteran now may have his own sweet way. 

While captains listen, privates have their say 

About the war. How General So-and-So 

Was flanked or whipped for being much too slow, 

When Southern troops came bounding through the pines 
Like beasts of prey, and doubled up our lines. 


No “Stables,” “Guard Mount,” “ Drill” or “ Dress Parade,’’ 

Nor scout, nor sly guerilla, nor the raid. 

No “Fours Right Wheel,” “ March,” “ Forward,” “Guide Left,” “Trot!” 

No hissing bullets, shells, nor screaming shot, 

Except in dreams now fading fast away, 

Of bloody fields and mingling blue and grey. 

But, while I live and strength of will remains 

To give this bugle its accustomed strains, 

Those strains that roused you, veterans, in the field, 

To stand for equal rights a living shield — 

Its echoing notes your memories shall renew 

From ’sixty-one until the grand review, 

Where elbows touched and troops rode boot to boot, 

‘Triumphant ’neath the flag that South and North salute. 
NEw YORK, May 28, 1892. 





CONVERSATIONS ON CAVALRY; BY PRINCE KRAFT ZU 
HOHENLOHE-INGELFINGEN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 
By First LIEUTENANT CARL REICHMANN, NINTH INFANTRY. 


FOURTH CONVERSATION, (DECEMBER 20, 1885).—OF THE TRAINING OF 
THE HORSE IN THE TIME OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


H. You were going to tell me to-day something of the training 
of the remounts in the past century. 


S. It is rather difficult to give an exact description of the train- 
ing of the remounts in the times of the Great King, because detailed 


accounts are lacking. 

H. I did not anticipate any difficulty in the matter. Could we 
not gain our end by making inferences? A horse is always a horse, 
and the principles of the cavalry in different centuries probably did 
not differ essentially from each other. XENOPHON’s principles are to 
this day recognized by the profession. 

S. That is true enough! Only the means selected for reaching 
the correct result have been different at different times. On one 
hand perhaps the shortest and best means were not always selected ; 
on the other hand, different breeds of horses require different treat- 
ment. 

H. Were the mounts of the cavalry of the past century of in- 
ferior or superior breed to our own? 

S. There is no doubt that we have a much better bred and more: 
enduring horse than the cavalry had 130 years ago. But our horses. 
also require greater care and better treatment. 

H. Perhaps they are also more manageable and docile than 
formerly. Officers of the times of the Wars of Liberation told me- 
that they used to have such vicious horses in the troop, that they 
bucked off the saddle, slipped off the bridle, and attacked the men. 
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S. At the beginning of this century remounts for the army were 
still bought in the Ukraine. These horses had grown up wild and 
were caught with the lasso. 

H. ‘Then it was necessary to use force to compel obedience. 

S. Yes. I remember that in the first years of my service we 
still had some horses, whose stalls the men did not dare to enter for 
saddling, but put on the saddles from the adjoining stalls. It is a 
question in my mind, whether the rough treatment did not add to 
the viciousness of the horses, and whether the present more gentle 
treatment would not have been more effective with those wild horses. 

H. You mean that in the past century horses were more roughly 
treated than now? 

S. I believe so, for the farther we go back, the rougher and 
more inhuman the method of breaking horses. 

H. I heard that Sermpier, the equerry of the school squadron, in 
Berlin and Schwedt, frequently said: “If the beast won’t bend, break 
his bones.” 

S. In the past century this was probably rather worse than 
better. The horses were not so valuable as now, nor so beautiful 
and well bred; and, because grown up wild, not naturally so much 
attached to man. Hence, they were treated more as things than as 
living beings, until training bad rendered them fit for use. What- 
ever could not stand the training, perished. Altogether, there was 
less gentleness used in those days than now, as shown by the rod. 

H. ILalso think that the conformation of the horses put greater 
difficulties in the way of training than now. At least, on looking at 
the pictures of horses of those days, with the large, clumsy quarters, 
thick head and neck, the deformed lower jaw and relatively weak 
forehand, one is surprised that such horses could have been used for 
riding purposes. 

S. The pictures may not be accurate, it is true, but the fact that 
these figures are very frequent, and that there is not a horse shown 
in one of those old pictures which is well bred and well formed ac- 
cording to our ideas, gives reason to suppose that these pictures give 
a correct representation of the breeds of that epoch. But at the 
same time we must not forget that many stallions, which are more 
susceptible of training and have stronger quarters, were ridden then. 

H. What I am particularly anxious to know is your idea of the 
beginning of the training of the remounts. Wasa separate remount 
squad formed, as now, in which the remounts were trained under 
the supervision of an instructor, or what was the modus operandi? 

S. The formation of a separate remount squad under an in- 
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structor, in which one refractory horse makes the others restive, and 
in which they learn bad habits from each other, is a necessary evil 
with which we have to put up, because we have not a sufficient num- 
ber of riders capable of breaking their horses by themselves. I 
have not read anything which would enable me to answer your ques- 
tion, but I suppose that with the large number of well trained riders 
in those days it was not deemed necessary to form separate remount 
squads, 

H. And what do you think was the procedure then ? 

S. I believe each remount was turned over to a skilled rider, 
who broke it by himself, or when the assistance of longe, whip or 
pillars* became necessary, with the help of one or two assistants. 

H. Was there a sufficient number of suitable men? 

S. But one skilled rider was necessary for each horse. The other 
two men, when two were necessary, had to do what he ordered. If 
we take Marwitz’s calculation, there were in his days seven well 
trained riders in the company (half a troop) barring the non-com- 
missioned officers, and eight remounts. Hence there was no diffi- 
culty in providing each remount with a skilled rider. The men to 
assist the rider, were probably selected from the most gifted young 
riders, who were thus in turn instructed in breaking remounts. If 
but one or two remount riders were thus instructed each year, it was 
sufficient in view of the long term of service. 

H. Thus one remount rider always taught the other empirically, 
without any defined theory. ~ 

S. I believe so, although the theories of riding were as firmly 
established then as they are with us and more so; and adherence to 
the same was enforced by the superior officers in charge. In the 
period 1750-56 and in 1774, when the cavalry had reached the height 
of its efficiency, things were still more favorable. For the number 
of furloughed men was smaller, that of thoroughly trained riders 
larger. 

H. We agreed that in those days the horses were more rudely 
treated than they are now. It is some comfort to me to know that 
you admit that ours, in comparison with former cavalry, shows pro- 
gress in one point at least. 

S. But you must not forget, that in those days the quarters were 
much more powerful and put to more use. It was not necessary then, 
as it is now, to gather the horse so that he rested equally on fore and 


*Two upright timbers, between which refractory horses, with or without riders, were 
worked, or fastened, if necessary to reduce them to obedience.—[ TRANSLATOR. ] 
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hind legs; but so that the quarters carried more weight than the fore- 
hand. It was necessary to use force, 7. e., whip and pillars. 

H. In what way had the quarters to be used more than the 
forehand? 

S. Up to 1740 the charge as foragers was also authorized by the 
regulations; individual riders caracoling before the enemy’s front, 
firing at him, trying to evade his bullets by pirouetting, rearing and 
executing all kinds of artful medieval maneuvers, which became ob- 
solete only with the development of small-arms fire. CHARLEs XII. 
had already demanded the charge of cavalry in solid line, but Frep- 
ERICK THE GREAT was the first to fully succeed with it. The old 
system of horse breaking, however, was not everywhere abandoned 
at once; that would have been impossible, when all skilled and ex- 
perienced riders had been trained in one particular system of horse 
breaking. 

H. According to this the remounts were forcibly rendered fit for 
service in one year by the use of whip, longe, pillars and Spanish 
riders.* I should think that more than half of them must have 
been ruined. 

S. You must consider that horses captured wild, could stand 
more than those raised in studs, also that when they came to thé 
troop, they were one or two years older than now; and, furthermore, 
you must not think that the treatment was so rude that the horses 
were beaten to death at once. Much time was devoted to breaking 
the remounts, and they were handled with great care. 

H. That istrue. Marwirz says that the remounts were spared 
for three or four years, and therefore deducts at least twenty-four 
horses when calculating the number of horses fit for service. 

S. The calculation of Marwirz is not quite correct. For he says 
that, after special reviews, enough men were furloughed to still allow 
the company to turn out forty-eight strong. Butif twenty-four are 
deducted from the sixty-six horses of the gendarmes (exclusive of 
non-commissioned officers) the company could never turn out forty- 
eight strong except during the practice seasons, not to mention the 
special review and the great fall maneuvers, for which the company 
turned out stronger yet. 1 think that the remounts were treated as 
such for two full years, and that a few or perhaps all of the older 
contingent were taken along to the great fall maneuvers, when it 
was necessary to turn out in the prescribed strength. For the special 


*Free translation; also called “dumb jockey.’ An attachment to fasten over the saddle, 
the horse going on the longe without rider, to hold the reins in the same position as a rider 
would, were he able to keep a firm seat and steady hand on such a vicious horse.—[ TRANSs- 
LATOR.] 
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review everybody turned out; it was, however, not a hard day for 
the horses, for it was only the muster day to ascertain whether every- 
thing on paper was there in fact. 

H. When after two years of training the horses were considered 
fit for work in the troop, they became a component part of the troop 
and were perhaps not trained further. 

S. On the contrary, the training did not stop. In spite of all 
the individual riding the training continued, especially in winter. 
Although it is not certain, yet we must suppcse that the principles 
of the high school, which had been the standard up to 1740, were 
still adhered to later on. The horses were probably advanced in this 
school dependent upon available time and means, until the want of 
recruit horses and the further training as campaign horses put an 
end to all other training. For, as you may read in VARNHAGEN VON 
Ens, riding across country was practiced almost daily from 1741, 
especially during the pleasant season. You may also read in the 
“Comrade” (No. 41, October 10, 1885), that every rider of Srrp- 
Litz’s body squadron, after riding his horse to water in the evening, 
took a few turns on the public square at Ohlen and took some ob- 
stacles at full speed. It was the constant aim to render the horse 
more suitable for individual! riding, for riding across country. It was 
sought by all kind of exercises to develop the intelligence of the horses, 
that they might learn to overcome by themselves obstacles of the 
ground, to look out for themselves, so as not to require the aid of 
the rider by rein and thigh at every ditch or log to keep them from 
stumbling and falling. 

H. You speak of the intelligence of the horse. Its stupidity is 
proverbial, and one might indeed believe it to be so on seeing at 
what objects such a horse sometimes shies. 

S. The fact that the horse is considered a stupid animal has 
given rise to many faults in its training. Let me tell you, however, 
that the horse is one of the smartest animals there is, and some horses 
have more sense than many a man; but if you do your best to make 
the horse stupid it must gradually become stupid. 

H. But who would do such a thing? 

S. Who? All ofus. If we and all our ancestors, many genera- 
tions back, had been tied up all our lives in a stable, isolated, each 
one perhaps in a box stall, and had only been taken out four or five 
times per week, to run around in a circle in a covered hall, I 
believe we would have less sense than the horses which are now con- 
sidered stupid. 

H. The low intellectual capacity possessed by the unfortunate 


a 
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CasPER Hauser when brought before the public, would seem to con- 
firm your statement. 

S. When such a stupefied horse does not learn to know objects, 
he must be afraid of those which appear suspicious to him. If he 
does not know a ditch or a gutter, he will jump short and fall in 
taking the ditch, while at some other time he will uselessly exert 
his powers by taking a gigantic leap over a small gutter. If he has 
gone on the level hall only, he will fail to notice the clod of earth 
lying in the stubble field and stumble over it. 

H. That is the reason why thoroughbreds used to the race course 
only, fail to noticé small obstacles and fall over them, and yet are 
passionately fond of taking large obstacles, but are utterly worth- 
less for general riding. 

S. Certainly! But the ground on which cavalry acts is mostly 
of a rough kind, and for this reason horses that require smooth 
ground are unfit for campaign riding. The horses must be accus- 
tomed and trained to look at the ground themselves, and to step so 
that they will not stumble or fall even when going over hedge and 


ditch. In this they must be able to dispense with aid from the rider, 


whose business it is to look out for the enemy, and not for every 
furrow; who, so far as the horse is concerned, bas only to take care 
that he maintains an easy, firm, steady seat, and does not allow him- 
self to be hauled along by the reins, but feels the bit lightly so that 
he may know when the horse needs his aid. 

H. But this school, which you also consider the foundation of 
all riding, prescribes how to gather the horse at the beginning; how 
to give him his head in the middle, and how to support him with 
the reins at the end of the jump. 

S. That is true for rushers with school horses, and for leaping 
obstacles during such rushes. But any one attempting to getZover 
the ground with that in campaign riding must fail, especially if he 
neither is a school rider nor rides a school horse; in that case he 
only irritates the horse during the leap by such aids. 

H. Iam glad you say so. I never was taught the high school 
systematically, but during my first lessons I was taught the aids of 
the high school for the purpose of jumping. I never could under- 
stand those three prescribed aids for our leap. I was invariably 
found fault with; at one time I had gathered the horse too soon, at 
another, too late; again, I had not given him his head sufficiently 
during the leap, or at the end of the leap, supported the horse too 
late with the reins. It was only when another teacher, rejecting all 
these aids, showed me how to rouse the horse’s attention by increased 
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thigh pressure twenty-five or fifty paces before the leap, and drive 
him forward on the reins, leaving him, however, entirely alone during 
the leap, that I jumped correctly, and that my horse jumped readily. 

S. ILreadily believe it. The horse is not so stupid as to jump 
readily when during the jump he has been chucked in the mouth, 
and has reason to expect the same treatment again. 

H. Now if a school horse under a school rider is gotten over a 
hurdle by other means than a campaign horse, I must ask whether 
two kinds of horses were kept in the troop, school horses and cam- 
paign horses, and whether the former were not taken out on to the 
terrain at all, or when there, whether they were handled on different 
principles? 

S. So far we have talked much of school and school riding, 
school horses and school riders. We should have defined school in 
the first place. A school horse is one which has been trained ac- 
cording to the principles of the school by a rider himself trained in 
the school, and one which moves in accordance with the principles 
of the high school. Many think that every horse used in the hall 
for the purposes of instruction is a school horse, which is erroneous. 
At present there are but few schvol horses in Germany. In addi- 
tion to a few such horses in the riding school at Hanover, you will 
find real school horses only in the “Spanish School” in Vienna. On 
the school horses the pupil learns the feeling experienced on a nor- 
mally trained horse, and what mastery over a horse art gives. The 
school horse goes on his quarters, so to speak. The weight resting 
on the forehand of the horse in a normal state is removed by art, 
and transferred to the quarters. Resting on the haunches as it were, 
neck beautifully held in, with high action of the front legs, the school 
horse cannot stretch himself, but must trot and gallop almost on the 
spot, gaining as little ground as possible, apd all this while feeling 
the reins lightly. The school step correctly executed is the triumph 
of the art. The horse which can take it correctly is capable of all 
school paces, and of the “high school.” 

H. This confirms me in the opinion that as long as school horses 
were trained in the squadron, they were probably never turned out 
for cross-country riding. 

S. You must not think that the line of demarcation was so 
sharp; it was probably broaght about gradually. 

H. [am rather anxious to know how you reconcile these con- 
tradictions. Please tell me—for this is the principal point—are 
school horses fit for cavalry service? 

S. The school horse is not equal to the demands now made on 
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the campaign horse; his paces are too short. What FREDERICK THE 
GREAT demanded from his cavalry after 1741 could probably be 
gotten out of the then school horses under their excellent riders (up 
to 1740 the tendency was to make every cavalry horse a school 
horse). 

H. Allow me tointerrupt you. You hereby admit that to-day we 
must make greater demands on cavalry than FREDERICK did after 
1741. 

S. We now require longer paces and rapid paces continued for a 
longer time; the increased range of fire-arms demands it. 

H. Agreed. Now if the present cavalry does not always come 
up entirely to the more exacting requirements of modern times, it 
does not follow that it would not have come up to the less exactin 
requirements of 1741, and that it is inferior to that of 1741. 

S. Certainly not. And what do you want to prove by this? 

H. That I was not wrong in extolling the achievements of our 
cavalry in 1870. 

S. I never considered that wrong; I only meant that they can 
and must be increased. 


oe 
> 


H. Now, please go on and tell me how you think that school 


riding was harmonized with campaign riding in the past century. 
S. FREDERICK THE GREAT found a cavalry which considered 
“the school” its supreme object. I told you before that “lancgades” 
” ete., were customary in battle. At 
Mollwitz the Prussian cavalry was defeated by the Austrian. FRED- 


and “ elevades,” “caracoling, 


ERICK THE GREAT from then on also demanded from his cavalry long, 
vehement, closed charges, and he demanded them over all kinds of 
ground. You told me yourself how in the camp of Kuttenberg he 
drilled individual squadrons himself in order to illustrate what he 
wanted. The school horses had then probably to be broken of the 
short, high paces, and gotten in good wind by longer paces. The 
short paces of the school were abolished; the horses had to learn 
how to stretch themselves. School paces with these horses were 
now out of the question; but the teachings of school riding pro- 
duced the implicit obedience necessary for the sharp drill of those days. 

H. You do not mean to say that after the First Silesian War 
school riding was entirely abandoned, and only campaign riding 
practiced? 

S. On the contrary! There still remained the same horsemen 
who had learned their ideas of riding and horse breaking according 
to the principles of the high school. They began over and over 
again to break horses according to those principles, especially during 
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the time spent in winter quarters between the seasons of active 
operations. Perhaps they also tried to again practice the high school 
with such old school horses as remained from the last campaign until 
they recognized that a school horse “stretched” to long paces in 
vampaign riding, ceased to be a school horse. Thus. under experi- 
enced riders, was campaign riding gradually developed from school 
riding in the time of the Great King, and in consequence of his 
demands on the cavalry. 

H. When do you think this campaign riding of FREDERICK’s 
cavalry reached its highest point of perfection? 

S. In the year 1756, and again in 1774. The Seven Years’ War 
made too many gaps in the ranks of instructors, riders and horses; 
gaps which training in winter quarters could not fill completely. 

H. Let us take 1774. Do you think that the high school was 
no longer practiced then in SEIDLITZ’s squadrons? , 

S. Considering what VARNHAGEN says, and what I just quoted 
from the “Comrade;” considering that the squadrons of those days 
were ever ready to form in the water of the Ohle at the signal of 


assembly, and every evening on returning from water took obstacles 
at full speed, I do not think it possible that these horses could still 


have been capable of the paces of the high school. 

H. Now, if in the thirty-three years, from 1741 to 1774, the 
high school was gradually displaced in the troop by rational cam- 
paign riding, how could the principles of the high school remain 
standard for the training of the horses? There could not havé re- 
mained any one who knew the high school. On the other hand, 
certain feats of SzipLirz’s horsemanship seem to me possible only on 
horses trained in the high school. At least, I cannot understand 
how anyone on a campaign horse can leap, from a halt, over the 
railing of the bridge into the Spree. Please explain to me this ap- 
parent inconsistency. 

S. The feats of horsemanship related of Serpiirz do not at all 
imply, by themselves, that he was a school rider. There has always 
been a plenty of natural or campaign riders, and there always will 
be, who were, or are, so happily gifted that they learn and do every- 
thing by themselves and do not need the school. They are excep- 
tional riders, who accomplish wonderful feats. Yet it does not enable 
them to teach, to impart their skill. They have the horses under 
complete control, obedience is implicit. We see this among tribes 
like the Cossacks, Bedouins, Indians, etc. The leap of SzrpLirz over 
the railing of the bridge into the Spree is equaled, perhaps excelled, 
by the jump of a Mameluke in 1841 over the ramparts of the citadel 
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of Cairo upon rocks thirty or forty ells below. He certainly knew 
nothing of the high school. Serpiirz’s school riding is proved by 
his method of instruction. In his own regiment riding must have 
reached a high degree of perfection. It became and remained a 
matter of pride, ambition, sport, or whatever you may call it, on the 
part of the officers, to be able to show off at least one of their horses 
each,in the high school. In addition, there may still have remained 
some old riders—sergeant-majors, non-commissioned officers—from 
whom even the officers took lessons or to whom they gave their 
horses to train. Thus the high school, this crown of man’s mastery 
over the horse, never died out. It was continued, at least among 
the instructors,and it was practicable each year to at least begin the 
first training of the remounts according to the principles of this 
noble art. 

H. Then you think that when the horse was considered suffi- 
ciently trained, it was no longer practiced in the high school, but 
simply exercised in campaign riding? How does that agree with 
MARWITz’s statement? He states that not more than nine horses of 
the troop (half a squadron) could be well broken, and says espe- 
cially, that seven men out of sixty-six and nine horses out of seventy- 
five, were so completely trained, that they were able to preserve and 
propagate the art on which the existence of this arm depends. Then 
he continues: “All this noise (about good riding having been very 
general everywhere before 1806) came about in this way; that when 
somebody saw the best men on the best horses ride in the hall during 
the so-called parade hours, he was surprised at their skill, and con- 
ceived the erroneous idea that the whole regiment rode the same 


way.” I can draw but one conclusion: that it was the high school 


which was exhibited on those nine “perfectly broken” horses. 

S. You forget entirely that Marwitz can speak only of the time 
in which the past century ended and ours began. At that time the 
decline of the cavalry was already considerable. [ called your at- 
tention to this fact once before. In Marwirz’s time the number of 
furloughed men and “ Freiweechter” was, as you told me yourself, so 
great that the squadron could turn out as such only during the drill 
and maneuver seasons. At other times, 7. e., from the end of May 
to the beginning of the fall and from the end of September to the 
beginning of March, there were but few men present for duty, and, 
according to your calculation, besides two annual contingents of 
recruits and the officers’ servants, only seven gendarmes out of a 
total of sixty-six. The constant readiness for the field of the whole 
squadron as demanded by Seiwiitz, of course ceased under these 
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circumstances. The squadron could no longer, as related in the 
“Comrade,” assemble at any time in full strength on the public 
square at the trumpet signal. What was done with those nine men ? 
Nothing at all, if the squadron commander was lazy; if he was 
zealous, he devoted the time to instruction in the art of riding. I 
cannot help thinking so. Any way, after years of peace, there is 
great temptation for the cavalry to mistake the means for the end, 
especially after the demise of those men, who know war and who 
know from experience, how much must be demanded from the cav- 
alry. Then it is easily forgotten, that the art of riding is only a 
means toward the fulfillment of the duties of cavalry; and thus it is 
practiced for its own sake, as the only object of cavalry. How much 
more must this have been the case, when during the greater part of 
the year the squadron was so deficient in men as to preclude any 
exercise except that of riding. The “parade hours” and the nine 
school horses of the company of the regiment “gendarmes” men- 
tioned by Marwirz, if they were real school horses, appear to me as 
indicative of the decline of true campaign riding as practiced in 
SEIDLITZ’s time. 

H. Was not the riding of SerpLirz’s cavalry bound to suffer if 
there bad not been trained school horses in each squadron? I should 
think, that with the opportunity of putting the recruit once in a 


while, during his course of instruction, on a school horse so well 
trained as described by you above, he must immediately perceive the 
effect of every thigh pressure and the lightest touch of the bridle, 
whether intentional or not, and learn how one should feel on horse- 


” 


back. I should think, that thus “practically feeling,” he would 
learn things which it is hard to express in words, 7.¢., more in a 
quarter of an hour than could be explained to him in three hours. 
S. He can learn the same thing on an easy-going, properly 
broken campaign horse. You must remember that the campaign 
horses under SEIDLITzZ were well broken. They did not practice the 
“high school,” for they were not broken to it, nor did they go short 
paces with high action, but carried themselves evenly and went long 
paces. They were thoroughly obedient, completely broken, and re- 
sponded to every application of thigh or rein. The means employed 
to this end in SEImpLitz’s squadrons, were quite different from those 
of Marwirz’s. ‘The latter figured on seven good riders out of a total 
of sixty-six men, 7. €., about one-tenth. In SErp.itz’s time there 
If we take the fur- 


” 


were few furloughed men and “ Freiwechter. 
loughed men and the “ Freiwechter” as one-tenth, and the recruits 
(for the men served as long as twenty years) as one-tenth at the 
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most annually, and the men serving in their first and second years 
and treated as recruits, as two-tenths, there still remained seven- 
tenths of the total number of men in the third to the twentieth year 
of service. 

H. Then the squadron must have had 105 splendid riders. 

S. If we suppose only one-half of them to possess special apti- 
tude, there still remain over fifty riders who conducted the training 
of their own horses better than our oldest non-commissioned officers 
today. After selecting from them the remount riders there still re- 
mained a choice of riders capable of retraining a horse spoiled by an 
awkward recruit or other poor rider. 

H. Please tell me how the horses were further trained after be- 
ing ridden as remounts (let us say for two years). 

S. If I am to tell you that, I can present to you only a picture 
originating in my own imagination, for I never found any accurate 
account of the details of the interior service at that time. I can only 
draw inferences from the general features handed down to us, in con- 


nection with my knowledge of cavalry. 
H. That does not make any difference. Let us draw inferences. 
The result will then perhaps not be historically true, but the picture 


will be one of histori¢ probability like the Egyptian novels of EBErs, 
which although not dealing with facts in every instance, yet give a 
vivid picture of a time which we have heretofore almost considered 
prehistoric. 

S. Very well, let us try; but I expressly disclaim any absolute 
correctness for my statements. 

H. The picture we shall thus receive we can again set before us 
later on, when we consider what methods would be the best today. 

S. In the first place I take as my basis the fact, that under SEp- 
Litz the squadron was always in condition to turn out for drill in 
war strength, winter as well as summer. 

H. There must have been some minimum effective strength pre- 
scribed for this, for you counted two annual contingents of remounts 
—two-tenths of the effective, two annual contingents of recruits— 
two-tenths, and the furloughed men, “ Freiwechter” and officers’ ser- 

yants—one-tenth, 7. e., one-half of the squadron, which are to be 
deducted. 

S. This calculation is only seemingly correct. I counted the 
annual contingent of recruits at one-tenth as a maximum, for the men 
served as long as,twenty years. In taking the recruits as one-tenth, 
a certain loss by death and disability on the part of the older con- 
tingents is assumed. Furthermore,although the recruits were treated 
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as such for two years, they had to drill with the troop at an early 
date, whenever the latter turned out as a whole, and were then 
“cuffed” into their proper places by the older men riding beside 
them. Ithink that the recruit was excused from squadron drill for 
six months at the most, which makes one-twentieth of the effective 
allow for furloughed men, etc., one-tenth or two-tenths counting the 
sick, etc. From the horses deduct two contingents of remounts and 
some horses for the recruits not yet able to ride with the troop; total 
a little over two-tenths of the effective. Thus with an organic 
strength of 150 men, the squadron could at any time turn out with 
120 men and about 112 horses, and drill with platoons of twelve files. 

H. How were the horses and riders distributed? 

S. I should think (at least I should have done so) that the best 
riders were put on the least trained horses, and that the best trained 
horses after selecting the flank and non-commissioned officers’ horses, 
were given to the recruits. This division made the squadron turn 
out that way for drill as well as for every mounted exercise. 

H. You have assumed the remount riders to have turned out with 
the troop but not the remounts. 

S. Of course the remount riders must thus have ridden two 
horses each day, and in the season when the squadron had to turn 
out in greater strength, so that the furloughed men had to be called 
in, remounts from the older contingents were probably turned out 
for drill in the number required. Guard duty also required many 
men, for it was carried on with both vigor and rigor, though perhaps 
during the season of squadron drill the guards were diminished and 
part of them turned out for drill. 

H. Did the squadron ride and drill daily as thus arranged? 

S. It turned out thus, but seldom drilled, perbaps once a week. 
Most of the time was devoted to increasing the command of the rider 
over the horse by means of individual riding, and fitting rider and 
horse for field service. 

H. But did every rider have the same horse the whole year? 

S. I should think so. After the squadron arrived at the place 
of exercise in regular formation, it broke ranks and was divided into 
riding classes, which proceeded to go through their exercises. 
Assuming 112 horses, we take off twelve non-commissioned officers 
(instructors) and four trumpeters; of the remaining ninety-six 
riders the fifty best could be left to themselves almost entirely, 
because they were such excellent riders. They rode the horses not 


completely trained or those to be retrained. The poorest riders, 7. e., 
the recruits and very poor riders of some length of service, about 
twenty-five, were put on the best horses and instructed separately 
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and in detail. There still remained about twenty riders of medium 
proficiency (yet more proficient than our best privates in the third 
year of service) on well trained horses, who perfected themselves in 
individual riding under instructors. 

H. So much for the assignment of horses to the riders, of whom 
we may call the fifty riders just mentioned the “rough riders” of the 
squadron. What did the rough riders do with the horses which had 
undergone a two years’ course of remount training? Did they not 
continue this training so as to bring them up to the more advanced 
requirements of equitation? 

S. Ina certain way the training was continued by the rough 
riders, but not the way you mean; riding hall tricks, side paces, 
counterpaces, ete., which had been practiced as a means to the end 
of making the horse pliant, supple and obedient, were not kept 
up, except when retraining became necessary. The horses were 
practiced (on the days when there was no squadron drill) princi- 
pally in individual riding, the riders accustomed them more and 
more to the use of arms, developed their intelligence on all kinds of 
ground, including passage of fords and swimming, jumping hurdles 
and ditches; in short, they were practiced in all those exercises, 
which I told you before were taught the men. In this instance the 
horses were trained in these things by well instructed men. ‘lhe 
recruits, after mastering the elementary principles, and the remounts 
of the second and perhaps also of the first year, participated in these 
exercises slightly at first, more and more afterward. But in winter, 
when the young recruits and the remounts used the riding hall, 
there must have been many days on which the older campaign horses 
only were exercised in these exercises by the older riders. 

H. Were these older horses no longer exercised in the side paces 
of hall riding proper? Not even for the purpose of brushing up so 
they would not forget them? 

S. What for? Why should they not forget them? As campaign 
horses they no longer needed them. ‘To assume that the ordinary 
horse ought to go the side paces is to mistake their object; side paces 
are means to the end of making horses pliant, supple and obedient; 
when the horse becomes so, when the object has been attained, there is 
no longer any necessity for the means. A pupil commits the rules of 
orthography and syntax to memory; when he has become an author 


and has continued to write works in unsurpassed, classic language 


up to his fiftieth year, he will surely no longer be able to recite these 
rules, which were indispensable to him at first in order to learn how 
to write correctly. Nor does he consider it necessary to repeat those 
rules; he uses and observes them without thinking, because he ob- 
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serves them unconsciously. It is the same with a well broken 
horse; it is no longer necessary to exercise a campaign horse in the 
principles of the riding hall. 

H. Ishould think that their muscles and sinews would stiffen 
sooner, all the more as increasing age also contributes toward this. 
It is the same way with man; 1, at least, go through calisthenic exer: 
cises daily for the sake of my health, and in order not to become stiff. 

S. But you would not need to do that if your vocation were 
such as to make you go through exercises daily which would keep 
your muscles and sinews supple and limber. Do you think that an 
acrobat or clown, who goes through the finest gymnastic exercises 
daily, continues to practice elementary exercises, by means of which 
his body was made supple when he was a child? What gymnastics 
are to the acrobat, individual riding is to the older horse; “tum- 
meln” calls for so many turnings on the hind feet, individual com- 
bat for so many bendings in all directions of the horse’s body, and 
jumping over large and small obstacles form so many useful exer- 
tions of muscles and sinews that they need not be supplemented by 
elementary side paces to make the horse I'mber and supple. The 
only requisite is that the rider shall guide the horse properly, and 
not make him obstinate and hard by false aids. 

H. But this requisite is, in my opinion, one not always complied 
with; of the older riders referred to, there are, according to your 
calculation, more than twenty who are not perfect riders. They 
may, will and must make errors, and thus teach the horses bad 
habits, making it necessary, I should think, to have them re-broken. 

S. Here we touch upon another subject, that of re-breaking 
horses more or less spoiled by faulty riding. More recruit horses 
are probably thus spoiled and were spoiled then, than horses ridden 
by older riders, although the recruits were put on the best broken 
horses. 

H. It becomes absolutely necessary, that the elementary exer- 
cises be resorted to, that the horse be again practiced in the side 
paces, and I think that some hall riding was necessary for the older 
horses in those days also. 

S. For the older horses certainly, but only under riders who be- 
long to the fifty called by us rough-riders. However well broken a 
recruit horse may be, yet it may happen that in the very beginning 
of the recruit period a horse here and there, under an awkward 
rider, acquires faulty habits, of which he must be broken. You can 
no more entrust with this the older rider who has produced these 
faulty habits, than you can demand it of a recruit who has perhaps 
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been riding four or eight weeks only. The re-training of a spoiled 
horse must be done by a rider more skillful than the one who spoiled 
the horse. Therefore, it was the duty of the rough-riders, as we 
‘alled them, the more so as re-breaking is more difficult than break- 
ing a horse, which is a well-known fact. 

H. I cannot imagine that a horse, which proved unruly once 
under an older campaign rider, perhaps in individual riding, should 
have been immediately turned over to the trainers to be broken anew. 

S. That is out of the question. When such a thing happened, 
it was, as it is now, the duty of the instructor to proffer his advice 
in order to show the rider how to overcome the horse’s temporary 
bad behavior. This teaches the older rider, better than anything 
else, how to put up with horses not thoroughly obedient, and it is 
the best training in the immediate use of newly bought horses, which 
are more or less raw, as for instance, horses supplied for additional 
men at a mobilization or for replacing losses in war. 

H. I think that with this class of riders the side paces were 
used sometimes. 

S. Exceptionally yes, for the purpose of re-breaking, but not as 
a continuance of the training; we ought, however, to guard strictly 
against allowing men to ride the side paces, who fail to.show the 
necessary aptitude and have no conception of the individuality of 
the horse. 

H. Although a side pace may not immediately produce the best 
results, I should think it would do no harm, as it is more or less of 
a bending lesson, though incomplete for the horse. 

S. That is a very common idea which I oppose. I consider the 
incorrect riding of side paces absolutely injurious. It is better not 
to ride them at all, than to do so with faulty aids and ideas. For in- 


stance, when in the “Schulter herein’* the quarters “fling,” 7. e., 


*Freely translated means, “shoulder inward.’ It is a side pace, illustrated below. The 
squares represent the riding hall, the black arrow the direction in which the borse is going, 
the curved arrow represents the horse. and its position with regard to the side of the hall; the 
head of this arrow also indicates the direction in which the horse’s head is turned. The trans- 
lator is indebted to Lieutenant POWHATAN H. CLARKE, Tenth Cavalry, for information on this 
point. 

Contre Schulter herein. Schulter herein. avers, Renvers. 
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(remain behind instead of being brought well under the horse), get 
into the habit of pushing against the outer thigh, and resist when a 
short, quick turn on the hind feet is required. It is only when the 
quarters are properly brought under the body, that the borse is able 
to raise his front legs properly. The “Schulter herein ”’ is itself a 
lesson in the high school, the horse poising himself so to speak, on 
the hind feet. The principal’ point of this lesson is unknown to 
many riders and instructors, hence the object is often misunderstood 
to the detriment of the training. Faulty riding causes the quarters 
to remain behind, to fall away, instead of being brought well under 
and bent. In this manner the bending of the quarters is neglected, 
nor are the haunches and neck bent as is the object of the lesson. I 
assure you that, in the fifty years I have been mounted, I have be- 
come convinced that ten times more horses are ruined by faulty side 
paces than by accidents in riding across country. These accidents 
are diminished by a correct and moderate use of side paces as well 
as by rational exercise in terrain riding, and increased by faulty 
side paces and lack of exercise. It must be made a principle, that 
none but the very best riders be allowed to ride side paces. That I 
believe was also observed in Serpiirz’s time, and for this reason I 
believe that the re-breaking was mostly done by the rough riders. 

H. Did they have time enough for it? It must have happened 
that one man had to ride more than one horse. Did it not cause a 
lack of horses available for the other riders? Must it not have hap- 
pened, that a recruit or older rider, while his horse was being re- 
broken, became dismounted for some time, and thus got out of prac- 
tice? 

S. No! We figured on fifty rough riders, 7. e., firm riders, 
thirty of whom besides riding their own horses, broke the remounts 
of the first and second contingents. This leaves twenty rough riders 
to re-break here and there a spoiled recruit horse, or those of the 
twenty older but less proficient riders. To prevent the training of 
such a rider from being interrupted while his horse was being re- 
broken, he was perhaps given the horse of the rough rider who was 
doing the re-breaking, for a few days. It is not supposed that in this 
short time he succeeded in spoiling this horse also. 

H. And how during the drill seasons? 

S. Then the re-breaking ceased, as well as during the great fall 
maneuvers. 

H. How strong do you think the squadron turned out during 
the drill season and the fall maneuvers? 

S. I should think that the remounts of the older contingent 


‘ 
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were turned out, 7. é., one-tenth of the effective or fifteen per squad- 
ron; at the same time the furloughed men and “ Freiwechter” were 
also probably called in, which we have counted as one-tenth of the 
effective, or fifteen per squadron. This probably gave an increase of 
two files, 7. e., a platoon of fourteen files. 

H. I should not think that furloughed men and “ Freiwechter” 
were put upon the old remounts. 

S. Hardly; they were probably put on the well trained horses 
of those rough riders who had ridden those remounts in addition to 
their own, and now kept theni for drill. 

S. In this way it was possible for the remount, other things 
being favorable, to remain fully three years in the charge of the 
same rough rider. 

S. Certainly; and I consider it a great advaritage, as it fosters 
the love of the man for the horse. 

H. There; we have produced an ideal picture of a squadron of 
the past century. Do you believe that all squadrons were so excellent 
then? : 

S. We set up ideals without ever coming up to them. In all 
man does, there are deficiencies and weak points. We all cook with 
water only, and in the past century they also cooked with water 
only. Some individual squadrons, however, closely approached the 
ideal; for instance, the body squadron of the regiment, whose chief 
SEIDLITZ was, and whose service he superintended personally. The 
result has been brought down to us by history. 





SOME ENGLISH VIEWS OF THE MOUNTED ACTION OF 
THE AMERICAN CAVALRY. 


N the discussion which followed the delivery at Aldershot, ot 
Major G. F. R. HENDERsSON’s two lectures on the American Civil 
War, the following remarks were made by Lieutenant-General Sir 


Evetyn Woop: 

February 9, 1892.—*I do not propose to trouble the meeting with 
any observation beyond trying to induce some of our cavalry friends 
to look up the matter from their point of view before we have the 
pleasure of listening to the second lecture, because I think a great deal 
of interest has been created in the subject amongst cavalrymen. Was 
cavalry really employed as cavalry? <A general officer of cavalry, who 


I am sorry to say could not be here tonight, wrote to me about ten 
days ago and said he was anxious that the right line should be taken as 
regards cavalry. He held that the views of the lecturer were wrong, 
and referred me to the ‘History of Cavalry,’ written by Colonel 
Denison, and ‘ Modern Cavalry,’ by the same author. I recommend 
those interested in the subject, and to whom time is no object, to read 
the work by the Comte de Paris; it is beautifully written, but is 
long—seven volumes—and those who are accustomed to have their 
military reading made easy for them may find it rather difficult to 
gain access to the author’s views, owing to the absence of headings 
and marginal notes. I can only find one place in which mention is 
made of American cavalry acting as cavalry; I will give my refer- 
ences to the lecturer, or to any officer here, and should be glad if he 
would show us in the next lecture whether the cavalry really did act 
as cavalry.” 

February 16, 1892.—“TI told you last week that a general officer 
of cavalry had written to me at length on this subject. The reporter 
put it the general officer of cavalry, but I meant General Kerru 
Fraser. Well, he disagrees with the lecturer; he thinks and holds 
that the cavalry acted as European cavelry. However, my present 
point is to mention that he asks me to call upon some unprejudiced 
officer to throw light upon the subject. I tried to guard myself 
against prejudice and [ asked you to look up some authorities, and 
last week I mentioned three of them. I looked through them myself 
and gave them to other officers, but we could not find anything to 
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support the General’s contention. Now he writes that Colonel Dent- 
SON was not an eye-witness like the Comte de Paris. The Comte de 
Paris speaks of the Brandy Station action as the first and almost the 
only case in which cavalry did anything approaching the ordinary 
role of European cavalry. What I expect is really running in Gen- 
eral FRASER’s mind is the question of our mounted infantry, which 
I want to see maintained, but only as Sir Baker Russe tv has laid 
down, viz., as aids and assistants to the cavalry, to be kept in the 
rear, maneuvering in its own way, to protect the baggage and guns, 
and to help the cavalry to carry out some of those duties which 
fritter away its strength. I should be with Gencral Fraser if I 
thought we were going to establish in mounted infantry another 
force of cavalry, so there is only this difference of opinion between 
us. I think it is rather hard on us, after he has told us to consult 
several authorities, to ask us to find some unprejudiced officer to give 
an opinion on the matter. ‘There are two or three cavalry officers 
present who will perhaps say whether I have fairly cited those au- 
thorities.” 


In order to assist those interested in arriving at the truth, the 
following letter was addressed to Sir EvELyN Woop by Major-General 
Keita Fraser, Inspector-General British Cavalry. It is reproduced 
here by permission of the writer: 

Horse Guarps, WHITEHALL, October, 1892. 

My Dear Sir Evetyn:—In your letter of the 15th of February 
you say that having followed my instructions, which were to read 
the two books by Denison, viz: “The History of Cavalry” and 
‘ Modern Cavalry,” and the Comte de Paris’ work, “La Guerre Civile 
en Amerique,” you find in them nothing to support my views, which, 
as I have so often explained, are that the American cavalry were 
armed with sword, carbine and pistol, and that they charged, sword 
or pistol in hand, when opportunity offered, and acted dismounted 
only when circumstances required them to do so; and that they 
therefore did not, in any sense of the word, bear the smallest re- 
semblance to our “mounted infantry.” 

I have made some notes of passages in the above mentioned 
works, which must have escaped your notice, as I should like to 
prove to you that I was thoroughly justified in my contention, if 
Major HEenpeErson’s lectures have failed to do so. 


I must premise my remarks by pointing out that it would be 
quite erroneous to classify SruarT, ASHBY, SHERIDAN, PLEASANTON, 
STONEMAN, KILPATRICK, GRIERSON, etc., with guerilla chiefs and par- 
tisan leaders, such as MorcGan, Mossy, Forrest, etc. You quote one 
of the latter, MorGAn, as having himself said his men were “not 
cavalry but mounted infantry.” (I think you will find on page 444 


of the “History of Cavalry” that the word is “riflemen,” not “in- 
fantry,” and that it was Moraan himsclf who uses the expression.) 

Morean is described by DENISON as “totally ignorant of the art 
of war, as learned from the books and in academies,” and yet he 


” 
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adopted the skirmish tactics for cavalry, and his men seem to have 
become well trained in time to act mounted on the same system as 
the regular cavalry. (Page 443, “History of Cavalry.”) They 
could “charge at speed” at hostile cavalry (page 442, “History of 
Cavalry ’’), as they did so brilliantly at Shiloh in 1862. (DEnison, 
“Modern Cavalry,” page 178.) 

The famous Srvuart, and three out of his four brigadiers, were 
of a different stamp—regular cavalry officers, graduates of West 
Point. Denison (pages 450, 451 of “History of Cavalry”) says 
that “Sruart’s cavalry, though excellent in raiding and reconnoiter- 
ing and in irregular warfare, was still accustomed to charge boldly 
in the open,” and he refers in proof of this to HERos von BorcKE’s 
descriptions of the “impetuous and furious charges” of that cavalry. 

At pages 453 and 484 of the “History of Cavalry” you will find 
mention of “charges at speed,” etc., “impetuous charges of Confed- 
erates,” and of the battle of Brandy Station, which was “decided by 
Leer’s and JoNEs’s brigades impetuous charge against the Federal 
right, which swept all before it.” 

For a fuller description of this battle (9th June, 1863) I would 
refer you more particularly to “La Guerre Civile,” (pages 104 and 
following), in which the Comte de Paris so vividly describes ‘the 
lines being intermixed in a desperate mélee a l’arme blanche, the 
attacks en masse; and the pitched battle which the two cavalries 
fought out, and in which the artillery and infantry played but an in- 
significant part; the saber making a great. number of victims. 
According to DENIsoN the numbers were on the Northern side 15,000 
cavalry, and on the Southern 12,000. 

For less important combats of Stuart’s cavalry with “l’arme 
blanche,” read the descripticn of Gaines’ Mill (Vol. III, page 141 
of -‘La Guerre Civile”) and that of Barber’s Cross Roads (page 
351, Vol. IV), where PLeasanton’s Federal Brigade attacked Stuart 
immediately, and where the Eighth Illinois Cavalry under Farns- 
WORTH, (not the one who was killed in a cavalry charge shortly af- 
terwards at Gettysburg) greatly distinguished itself. See also the 
description given (at page 28, Vol. V, of the same work) of the 
fighting at Kelly’s Ford « a l’arme blanche,” when Lee finally 
charged with the energy of despair after long hand to hand fighting 
between different regiments, and (at page 66) the account of the 
sanguinary combat at Todd’s Tavern.* In the same volume (V, page 
112), the charge of two regiments of Federal cavalry is described 
as “having saved the right wing of the Federal army.” 

Forrest, the Confederate leader, who organized a corps of vol- 
unteer cavalry at the beginning of the war, was, like Moreavy, “totally 
uneducated to the military profession” (DENison). Let us see with 
what truth he has been described as a purely “mounted infantry ” 
officer: 

“With characteristic impetuosity (‘History of Cavalry,’ page 456) 
at Monterey, a few days after the battle of Shiloh, in 1862, Forrest 


*Yazel Grove.—[ EDITOoR.]} 
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decided to charge boldly against immensely superior numbers of the 
foe. The enemy had no time to rally; Forrest was upon them like 
lightning, and with swift play of saber and rapid firing of the deadly 
revolver the flying infantry and horsemen were pursued with merci- 
less carnage. ForREST was severely wounded. At Trenton, in De- 
cember of the same year, Forrest charged the enemy with a por- 
tion of his cavalry mounted, taking 400 prisoners, 1000 horses, many 
wagons, and immense supplies of ammunition, all obtained by a gal- 
lant charge of about 200 horsemen.” (‘History of Cavalry,” page 
437 ). 

At Parker’s Cross Roads again Forrest at the head of seventy- 
five horsemen, “charged boldly at the guns, dispersed the gunners, 
threw the infantry support into confusion and carried off the cais- 
sons of three of the pieces. With his characteristic impetuosity he 
made a dash upon the wagon train of the enemy, seized it, and carried 
it safely off the field. Later he made another brilliant charge and, 
dashing round the rear of the enemy’s lines, carried off the whole 
baggage train and supplies.” 

DENISON commenting on this ( page 459 of “ History of Cavalry’) 
adds, “This is another illustration of the admirable fighting qualities 
of Forrest’s cavalry, and of their ability to act boldly and effect- 
ively either mounted or dismounted; his favorite system being some- 
times mounted, sometimes dismounted, as the exigency of the mo- 
ment required ;” and the Comte de Paris, writing of Forrest, says, 
that his force “was equally expert on foot as mounted.” 

In Vol. VI of “La Guerre Civile,” you may read of KiLpatrick’s 
charge with the Second New York Cavalry and subsequent pursuit, 
and the capture of Aldie, (page 161) and of the combat “a l’arme 
blanche” (at page 163) in which the Colonel of the Fourth New 
York Cavalry charged without a sword, being under arrest. 

Finally let me ask your attention to the battle of Gettysburg, 
when, according to the Comte de Paris (Vol. VI, Chapter VI of “La 
Guerre Civile), there was a “terrible struggle a larme blanche, a 
general mélee with that weapon, charges and counter charges, ete.” 

The Federal cavalry, so-called “mounted infantry,” which ulti- 
mately numbered about 80,000 men, was armed with sword, carbine 
and pistol. Jt never carried a rifle from the beginning to the end of the 
war. 

If our mounted infantry are prepared and intended to play the 
role of the American cavalry, as shown in the cases which I have 
quoted, the sooner they are similarly armed the better, and then in- 
deed they will be useful (as an increase of trained cavalry seems an 
impossibility) in swelling the number of mounted men in our atten- 
uated cavalry division; whereas at present with their horses (which 
are only to be used, as I understand, as a means of conveyance from 
one place to another) they would be, I fear, a heavy incumbrance 
to it. 

In conclusion, I must quote the words of a late West Point pro- 
fessor on this subject: “As regards the cavalry of the Army of the 
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Potomac, which has been styled so-called cavalry by some distin- 
guished English officers; in spite of the fact that many of its mem- 
bers fought mounted for four years under professional cavalry sol- 
diers as leaders, this corps, which as early as 1863 numbered 18,000 
sabers, carried from the beginning until the very close of the war 
the saber, pistol and carbine; its drill and tactics were based upon 
the French Drill Regulations of 1841; and it never failed to charge 
with the saber when necessary, nor hesitated to dismount and com- 
bat with its carbines, on ground unfavorable for cavalry, against 
vavalry, infantry or artillery. It will no doubt raise a smile of sar- 
casm on the countenances of many of the cavalry veterans of four 
years of a hard fought war, many of whose bodies bear the ugly scars 
of saber wounds received there, when they learn, after many years of 
peace, that their wounds are fictitious; that they were not cavalry- 
men, and their brilliant charges are a figment of the brain.” 
Believe me, dear Sir EvELyn, yours very truly, 
KEITH FRASER. 
To Lieutenant-General Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C.G.C. B., Aldershot. 


The following quotations, which seem to have escaped the atten- 
tion of General Fraser, might, out of the unlimited number avail- 
able, have been added to those already made. Both are taken from 
the works of English military writers of high repute: 


“But not less than any, even the most ‘dashing’ European cav- 
alry, were they ready and eager to draw swords and charge on fitting 


opportunity. An unwillingness to do so bas been charged against 
them by two recent English military writers who, ignoring or not 
being aware of, the more effective system above set forth, have 
judged them entirely by the standard of the ‘dashing’ European 
cavalry theory. This backwardness to charge may have existed in 
the early years of the war, from defective individual instruction in 
riding and swordsmanship, making the half-drilled men of the 
Northern horse lack confidence in themselves: but in 1864 and 1865, 
all idea of perpetrating the reckless, ineffectual folly of a mounted 
charge, except under circumstances manifestly affording a favorable 
opportunity worth the loss of life, had been systematically eliminated 
from their practice. And though a charge was resorted to without 
hesitation when there were commensurate results to be gained (see 
pages 77 and 98), as a general thing, the Northern cavalry pro- 
duced ten times greater good, without any considerable loss to them- 
selves, by making a liberal use, dismounted, of their terrible ‘ repeat- 
ing fire,’ ete.” (Sir Henry M. Havetock, “Three Main Questions of 
the Day,” page 48). 

“General Merritt, with three brigades, drove the Confederate 
right, by several impetuous mounted charges, into their outer lines 
of temporary works; then dismounting, they attacked these lines 
and drove the enemy out of them. Everything was now ready for 
the general attack. The Fifth Corps was ordered to swing the right 
forward, and, turning the Confederate left, sweep it into the main 
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works at Five Forks. This was soon done, and the Federal infantry, 
pressing On, attacked the works from the east. At the same time, 
the cavalry, as we have said, having driven the enemy into his works 
from the west, now proposed to make a simultaneous assault upon 
the lines from that direction. Three brigades were dismounted and 
made the attack vehemently. The slaughter was terrific, and several 
times the men, appalled by the carnage, staggered back, but they 
were urged and cheered on until the enemy, exhausted and attacked 
on three sides, rushed to the rear, which was the only escape open 
to them. The dismounted cavalry swarmed over the works at sev- 
eral points, meeting their comrades of the Fifth Corps of Infantry, 
who had entered on the opposite side. Merrirt’s mounted reserve 
brigades dashed forward in pursuit, at once, ‘and riding into their 
broken ranks, so demoralized them that they made no serious stand 
atter their works were carried, but fled in disorder;’ 5000 or 6000 
prisoners were taken, and the fugitives cut off from Lrer’s army. 
This caused a total loss of about 13,000 to the already weakened 
legions of the Confederate cause. The battle of Five Forks virtually 
decided the fate of the war.” (DeEnison’s “History of Cavalry,” 
pages 478-479). 





THE NEW REVOLVER. 
By First LIEUTENANT EBEN SWIFT, FIFTH CAVALRY. 


HE question of weapons is a serious one with a soldier. Upon 
his arms depend his strength in battle, his honor and his life. 

An inefficient weapon may make cowards of brave troops; it may 
ruin their discipline, and it may defeat the wise plans of their leaders. 

Our country has made no haste in adopting the magazine gun 
and the small caliber for infantry, although most of the nations of 
the earth have agreed upon these points. But while so slow in this 
respect, we have been rapid in another. We are early in the field in 
adopting the small caliber for the revolver, a weapon which should 
be used at close range entirely. 

The new arm is a self-ejecting. single and double action, caliber, 
.38, Colt’s revolver. 

In the report of the Chief of Ordnance for 1891, it was stated 
that one hundred of these revolvers had been on trial with nine 
troops of six regiments and that the reports which had been received, 
with two exceptions, favored the Colt’s revolver and considered it a 
very decided improvement on the caliber .45 Colt then in service. 
In this manner the responsibility for the change appears to be placed 
squarely upon the cavalry service itself. 

The adoption of the new revolver was a surprise to some of us 
who had made an unfavorable report after a long and careful trial. 
Moreover, we had discussed these matters with many officers and 
others interested in such things, but no one seemed to think that im- 
‘provement lay in the direction of a small caliber. 

A recent discussion of cavalry equipment in the Journal of the 
Military Service Institution has been engaged in by a number of offi- 
cers who are well qualified to speak, but of those who mention the 
revolver only one briefly advocates the .38 caliber, while the others 
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are earnestly in favor of an increase of caliber, or other changes 
made with a view of increasing the stopping power and effective- 
ness at short range. At various times in the CAVALRY JOURNAL 
these questions have been stated with more or less fullness, but no 
argument, save individual preference, has been given in favor of 


this change. 

The board of ordnance officers which reported upon the new 
revolver in 1889, very carefully stated that they had no means of 
knowing ‘whether these arms have the necessary stopping power.” 
The text-book on small-arms in use at the Military Academy says: 
“The limit (in reduction of caliber) is fixed by questions of internal 
ballistics, and also upon the nervous shock communicated to the 
animal struck; upon the shock is thought to depend the stopping 
power of a bullet that does not kill.” We have, however, no infor- 
mation that these important points have ever entered into considera- 
tion in adopting a weapon upon which we are taught to depend 
largely. 

Advocates of a change have attached importance to the self- 
ejecting principle in revolvers. In the trial test of the .38 Colt at 
the National Armory, for rapidity of loading, firing and ejecting, it 
was found to take one minute and thirteen seconds to fire eighteen 
rounds, commencing and ending with chambers empty. Ina recent 
test at an army post this feat was easily performed in one minute 
with the old .45 Colt. 

As a matter of fact the new revolver is a slow-working affair for 
several reasons. In the first place the cylinder is thrown to the 
left before ejecting and loading, which makes the latter operation an 
awkward one; in the second place, each cartridge must be placed 
accurately into the cylinder and pushed home. In the old single- 
action revolver the recess in the frame, into which the gate fits, 
serves as a guide for the cartridges, and they drop easily into place, 
while the operations are performed with two hands instead of one. 

These experiments were performed on foot; on horseback the 
difference between the weapons is more marked. There was no diffi- 
culty in working the single-action Colt while holding the reins in 
the left hand, but it did seem slow. Now the manual will require 
you to hold your reins and your revolver as well in the left hand, 
while you find some way to insert cartridges with the right band 
into a cylinder, which is twisted to the left. 

A double-action revolver may be easily fired from a pocket, and 
it may be suddenly poked into a man’s face with great effect. A 
soldier wears his uniform; his mission is well known, and such sur- 
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prises will not be called for in his ordinary work. In the hands ot 
recruits such an arm would be extremely dangerous, and more prac- 
tice would be required than with the single-action. 

The double-action can be fired at a rate of six shots in less than 
three seconds; the single-action can be fired at a rate of six shots 
in less than six seconds. Thus it seems to be a question of whether 
you shall fire one or two shots inasecond. It is fair to suppose that 
one shot per second will be fast enough for most purposes, and that 
the slight advantage in favor of the double-action will be more than 
balanced by the increased accuracy of the single-action revolver. 

Civilized communities are generally prejudiced against the carry- 
ing of weapons. On this account most men, even those who are 
obliged to be well armed at all times, do not wear their arms in plain 
view. This has been the principal reason for the use of a small 
revolver—that it may be readily concealed. <A soldier’s arms are 
his badge of office, and must never be hidden. 

It is possible that many officers are inclined to look favorably 
upon this change because they are dissatisfied with the old pattern. 
It is certainly a serious matter to have a number of revolvers disabled 
at every practice. It is a defect which has been complained of for 


a long time, and appears to be due to inferior workmanship in the 
small parts. At the last competition at Fort Leavenworth I lost an 
entire score on this account; Lieutenant GOLDMAN’s revolver would 
not work, neither would Lieuterant BLunt’s, which I borrowed after 


breaking my own. 

Those who are familiar with the excellent quality of the earlier 
issues of Colt’s revolvers are surprised that these faults should exist. 
Some will remember firing thousands of rounds from a Colt’s re- 
volver without changing a spring. Others will be found who assert 
that Colt’s revolvers, purchased at private sale, do not get out of 
order. 

Major H. E. C. Krrcnener, now a major-general, I believe, in the 
English army, in the year 1886 wrote a valuable article on the use 
of revolvers. He appears to have consulted a great number of offi- 
cers who had experience in that savage warfare in which they had 
to deal with a fanatical enemy whose only hope of heaven was in 
killing and being killed. There are no fiercer fighters on earth than 
these Afghans, Zulus and Arabs, who, armed with hand weapons 
entirely, were able to run over well disciplined troops armed with 
breech-loading rifles. The officers were earnest in declaring that 
toy pistols would not do for such service; that there must be no 
doubt of the ability of the weapon to drop an adversary in his 
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tracks. Many would not trust the caliber .45 and favored the double- 
barreled pistol caliber .577 and the four-barreled pistol caliber .476, 
on account of their stopping power. In the Afghan and Egyptian 
campaigns nearly all the officers of the Tenth Hussars armed them- 
selves with these pistols instead of revolvers. Much was said in 
favor of “smooth-bore barrels for weapons whose use is essentially 
at close quarters, and from which it is desired that a heavy shock to 
the object aimed at should be given.” Others spoke in favor of 
buckshot cartridges, which give a terrible shock. Express bullets, 
such as are used in hunting large game, were suggested for revolvers 
which were called on to “stop” equally wild men. Increased stop- 
ping power was also given by cutting off the pointed end of the 
bullet. 

Colonel METHUEN said: “You will scarcely find one officer who 
has had practical experience recommend a revolver; be will urge you 
to use a double-barrel horse pistol. The bullet (revolver) is not 
sufficiently large to give the required shock. Personally I do not 
intend ever to use a revolver, as I mean to stick to my pair of Hol- 


? 


land’s horse pistols.’ 
Major Kine-Harman spoke of officers 


’ 


revolvers as useless gim- 
crack things. Lieutenant-Colonel BraBazon, Tenth Royal Hussars 
said: “TI can only say that I infinitely prefer a double-barrel and 
breech loading pistol carrying a heavy bullet and with a simple load- 
ing action to a revolver. I have seen so many lives jeopardized 
through reliance being placed in revolvers stopping a man. This ¢ 
revolver seldom does. I could enumerate many cases, some of which 
have come under my own personal observation, and in one case when 
I myself was near being the victim of confidence placed in a revol- 
ver, when the revolver, though hitting the man aimed at, failed to 
stop him. The revolver bullet is too light and the charge is too 
small to stop a strong man, unless you happen to hit him in a vital 
part. <A pistol carries a heavier bullet and efficaciously stops your 
man. lLieutentant Lord Arr.ig told me he owed his life at Abu 
Klea to my having given him one of my pistols, with which he shot 
the man who wounded him; he dropped him dead.” 

On the subject of the English government revolver, Colonel Bar- 
row was quoted as follows by an officer of the Nineteenth Hussars: 
‘“ BaRRow used to get very warm on the subject, and thought the 
present weapon perfectly useless against Arabs, as the shock is not 
sufficient against them in their charge unless you are lucky enough 
to hit them ina vital spot. I remember he used to say that he would 
4s soon go into action with a pop-gun; and he carried, as do many 
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others, one of those four-barreled pistols of WILKINsON’s, a much 
heavier weapon, the shock of which would bring down a bullock.” 

Major KircuENner gave another instance, of an officer killed by a 
Zulu at Isandlana. The officer shot the Zulu twice, but was as- 
segaied nevertheless. 

These experiences of English officers are sufficiently instructive, 
but one more will be given. 

Major Epen-BakeR, in an article on the “Arming of Gunners and 
Drivers,” wrote as follows in 1888: “There is very little satisfaction 
in putting bullets into a man which are certain to kill him, if you 
cannot succeed in stopping his spearing you or cutting you down. 
* %* In 1879,I saw Captain H., of the Bengal Cavalry empty 
five barrels into the back of a Ghazi, who was running ‘amuck’ 
through camp, at less than five yards range without stopping him. 
A Martini-Henry bullet pierced him as well, and yet he kept on till 
brought up by an infantry bayonet. I examined the man myself 
afterwards and found the marks of all six bullets in his body. I 
consider the service revolver should throw a heavy ball of .5 inch to 
.55 inch diameter, and I am half inclined to believe a flat head to the 
bullet would be an advantage.” 

If such things as these are said of the English caliber .45 revolver, 
carrying 250 grains of lead and eighteen grains of powder, what 
woula these gentlemen think of our new .38 caliber, with its 150 
grains of lead and about the same powder? 

And so we might go on and write a book full of instances in our 
own land, where the revolver has delivered mortal wounds, but has 
left its victims with the remaining strength to kill numbers of as- 
sailants. This is the record of mining camps, round ups and frontier 
towns; it is the story of bar-room brawls, and border feuds, and 
army mutinies, wherever they have been. 

After all that has been said and written, it seemed plain until re- 
cently, that no point was more clearly settled than this, that the ob- 
ject of the revolver bullet was shock and not penetration. A blow 
like that delivered by the fist of a pugilist, a sand-bag, a “billie,” or 
the hind-foot of a mule, only more sickening in its effect, was what 
we hoped to see accomplished by the service revolver. 





THE CAVALRY HORSE—HIS MENTAL AND PHYSICAL 
NATURE. 


By CAPTAIN A. G. HENNISEE, EIGHTH CAVALRY. 


VERYBODY with a practical knowledge of cavalry knows that 
it requires well trained horses to make good and efficient cavalry 
—that excellence in other respects is not all that is required. The 
German cavalry is now attracting attention on account of its num- 
bers, and on account of its ability to go at rapid gaits over long dis- 
tances and considerable obstacles, and still to keep in good order; 
this ability is not so much due to the good riding of the men as to 
the training of the horses. The Germans have found that training 
should commence when the horse is four years old; that he should 
be trained by the very best horsemen a considerable time before he 
is placed in rank; that the old and well trained horses are of great 
assistance in teaching the new men to ride; and that inexperienced 
men should never be given new and untrained horses. “The old 
horse trains the recruit just as much as the experienced rider trains 
the new horse.” 

In this country we have not given much attention to the proper 
training of horses; certainly not as much as the subject deserves. 
It is not necessary for every cavalryman to be a finished horse-trainer, 
but it is necessary that the most skillful men should be selected for 
this duty. 

In order to be a good instructor, a man must have a fondness for 
the horse, and a good knowledge of his mental and physical char- 
acteristics. Ordinarily, we care little about the mental nature of the 
horse, so long as he is obedient and does as we wish him to do. 
We should know all about his intelligence, honesty, faithfulness and 
memory before we are competent to become his instructors; yet it 
is rare to find a person, among the many writers upon the horse, 
who mentions his mental nature at all. 
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It is difficult to find two horses alike physically; it is quite as 
difficult to find two alike mentally. The horse is deficient in reason- 
ing powers, has only one idea at a time, does not necessarily know 
on one side of his brain what he knows on the other; in other words, 
he may perform movements and acts toward one side, or in one di- 
rection, but must go through similar training to learn the same 
movement toward the opposite side, or in the opposite direction. 
Many horses will turn or passage toward one side with facility when 
they know nothing whatever about the same movement to the op- 
posite side. 

The usefulness of the horse depends entirely upon his training. 
He has no idea how to perform any duty until he is taught; he can- 
uot be trained by seeing another horse do what is required; he must 
learn through his own personal experience. He has, however, an 
excellent memory, is very responsive to kind treatment and, upon 
the whole, seems fitted by nature to be man’s faithful and obedient 
servant. With all his strength the borse is a very timid creature, 
and must be accustomed to sights, sounds and smells before he can. 
be considered reliable or trustworthy. While horses are generally 
honest and obedient, some are cranky, erratic and at times crazy ; 
others are naturally tricky and dishonest; but, with proper training, 
these peculiarities are much modified, even if they do not entirely 
disappear. 

After understanding the general mental characteristics of the 
horse, we are better prepared to communicate with him, to appeal 
to his mind, to understand his thoughts by his actions, to convey to 
him the idea of what we want him to do, and to know when he un- 
derstands what we mean to convey. We communicate with his brain 
through his physical nature, and through his physical nature read 
his thoughts. As mentioned before, the horse is very timid; we 
must overcome his timidity and gain his confidence before we can 
hope to make progress in training him to be useful. He is suspicious 
and on the defensive until his confidence is gained. We commence 
with his head and begin to gain his confidence through his senses 
of sight, smell, feeling, hearing and taste. No quick movements 
should be made; wild men and wild animals are suspicious of quick 
movements. The early training should be progressive, commencing 
with the simplest ideas; it must be slow enough for the horse to 
comprehend what is intended to be conveyed, and must be repeated 
until the horse shows by his actions that he comprebhends and re- 
sponds to the wish of his instructor. The moment he executes what 
is required, he should be petted, made much of, and allowed to remain 
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quiet a short time; by this he is assured that he has done well, and 
is encouraged. 

In the beginning, in fact until the horse is well trained, it is 
necessary to make a distinct and well-defined pause after each par- 
ticular movement that he is required to execute, or he is liable to 
be confused, not to know what is required, not to know where one 
movement ends and another begins. After being mounted, we change 
the balance of his body by the use of the leg and rein and inform 
him what we want him to do, always using the same sign of leg and 
rein to convey the particular idea. 

It may take a considerable time to overcome a horse’s timidity. 
Horses differ greatly; some may be afraid of certain sounds and 
sights that others are indifferent to; it may take a considerable time 
to overcome timidity of a particular sort. The principal sign of 
timidity is watchfulness. The confident horse has a steady look. 
As the horse becomes trained we find that he is inclined to adopt 
the disposition and ways of bis instructor. Feeding the horse from 
the hand, patting him gently on the neck, rubbing him gently about 
the forehead, allowing him to put his nose against the hand fre- 


quently, assists greatly in gaining his confidence, in quieting his 


suspicion and in making him gentle. 

If the horse is not gentle about the head, it is not safe to trust 
his heels. His brain must be trained if we would make him reliable 
and useful. It is seldom that a horse has a vice that cannot be cured 
by kindness and judicious management if it is kept in mind that his 
brain must be trained. 

With a very careful inspection of horses for cavalry, occasionally 
one is purchased that is near-sighted or has distorted vision. Train- 
ing cannot overcome this defect; such a horse is never safe, and is 
not fit for cavalry. High feeding, with insufficient exercise, causes 
the senses of the horse to become confused; brings on a peculiar 
giddy state of the brain, and while in that state, he is liable to do 
strange and unreasonable acts, although he may be a well trained 
and gentle horse. Instead of being afraid of a man, a gentle and 
well trained horse will generally go tu him voluntarily; the pres- 
ence of man quiets bis fears; he relies upon him as a friend. 

If we would have the horse in the most satisfactory condition 
for use, he should be kept in the best mental and physical health by 
proper and judicious feeding and exercise. 

The health of the horse requires that he should have an abun- 
dance of fresh air, sunshine, good, pure water, well cleaned grain of 
sound quality, and well cured hay, free from dust and must. At 
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least two hours’ exercise should be given the horse daily. The best 
is that which he will take himself if out on herd. He is sure to get 
the kinks out of himself if allowed to do so in his own way. 

Like other four-footed creatures, the horse carries considerably 
more than one-half his own weight upon his front legs. From data 
in books and from seeing horses weighed, I have come to the con- 
clusion that a fair estimate of the weight of horse and rider borne 
by the front legs is sixty per cent., leaving forty per cent. of the 
weight to be borne by the hind legs—this, with the center of the 
saddle on the middle of the horse’s back. I say a fair estimate, 
because much depends upon the position of the head at the time the 
front and hind parts are separately weighed. A fair conclusion can 
be arrived at only after considering the average of several horses. 

We are informed that the balance of the horse and his lightness 
in hand depend upon the proper carriage of his head. Paragraph 
365, cavalry tactics, adopted July 17, 1873, and used till the spring 
of 1892 (nineteen years), contained the following: “ Place the saddle 
on the horse’s back well forward on the withers.” The cavalry drill 
regulations now in use (paragraph 262) directs us to “place the 
center of the saddle on the middle of the horse’s back.” Experience 
will soon convince most riders that the latter is the better way, and 
the most natural to horse and rider. Nine soldiers out of ten will 
saddle the horse well forward on the withers, as they still follow the 
old tactics, without seeming to know the new and better way. 
Another reason for putting the saddle well back is that pressure 
from the tight girth does not come so directly over the heart and 
lungs of the horse. The cavalry horse generally gives out first in 
his knees and front feet; this is due largely to the fact that the horse 
is compelled to bear an undue share of the weight of his rider on 
his front legs. Many such horses, after being condemned and sold 
for being too much used up in front for a man to ride, work in har- 
ness from three to ten years in a manner quite satisfactory. A horse 
saddled too far forward holds his head high, his nose up, in bis effort 
to inform his rider that his withers are pinched, and that his front 
legs are being imposed upon. He is out of balance; a horse so 
saddled goes in a manner uncomfortable to himself and his rider. 
As mentioned in another place, the horse should never get an idea 
that he can resist. If the girth is made very tight and the horse is 
mounted on the spot where he is saddled, he is liable to resist, and 
such resistance is very likely to increase at a rapid rate; success will 
‘ause him to try the same thing again. Any horse, especially an 
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untrained one, should be led thirty yards or more after the saddle is 
tightened, to accustom him to the discomfort, before he is mounted. 

In the army it is very necessary to have one general system of 
training, one of riding, one general style of saddles and bits that 
will suit almost any horse and man accustomed to use that fixed 
style. With a special bit for each horse, or with an adjustable bit, 
an emergency necessitating change would derange the ideas of horse 
and rider to an extent that would practically make them useless for 
a time, probably until the emergency had passed. The few cavalry 
horses that an authorized curb bit does not quite suit should be 
trained till they are thoroughly accustomed to it. They will fare 
better with a fixed style of bit than with a variety of bits or of one 
general pattern with adjustable parts, subject to change by a man 
without skill. The man who does not adjust his curb-strap properly 
would not be liable to do better with his adjustable bit. The bit 
with fixed parts is the most merciful to the horse; the ignorant rider 
cannot change it to suit his own whim. Another common fault is 
that soldiers ride with stirrups too long. A long stirrup can be tol- 
erated at the walk, but a shorter stirrup is necessary at the trot and 
gallop. It is the constant duty of a troop commander to see that 
the bridles and saddles are properly placed and adjusted. 

We know something, at least, of the effect of custom or habit on 
men with strong reasoning faculties. On men and creatures with 
low reasoning powers the effect is still more marked; they adhere 
to habit and really dislike change. In training a horse, he should 
perform the acts and movements required until they become fixed 
habits; but he must not be wearied and disgusted with frequent 
repetitions of the same lesson. Do not fail to flatter and make much 
of him every time that he does well, and he will try to please. 

The cavalry horse should be trained to trot well and freely. He 
should be kept at it until he goes with ease to himself and his rider. 
The trot equalizes the work of his feet and legs; at the gallop the 
legs in advance do the most work. 

Horses are generally scared, and resist when side-lines are put on 
until somewhat accustomed to them. Proper training tends to re- 
move timidity and resistance in the horse. He should not be placed 
in a situation where he can resist if it can be avoided. He must be 
trained to go in side-lines, the chains of which should never be more 
than eighteen inches long; if longer than this he will be able to get 
his feet far enough apart to make a vigorous kick; if he breaks the 
chain once he will try the same thing with the next pair. Attach 
the side-lines to the front pastern, then to the hind one; take the 
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horse by the halter or bridle and slowly lead him in a small circle 
toward the side hobbled. He takes a short, easy step on the inside, 
and a long step on the outside of the circle. If excited, stop and 
quiet him; in a few minutes he will cease to resist. After he walks 
unattended for fifteen minutes, put the side-lines on the other side 
of the horse, being careful to take the same pains in educating tke 
other side of his brain; after that he will not forget how to walk in 
side-lines. 

However gentle and well trained a troop of horses may be, it is 
advisable to put on side-lines the first time they are turned loose on 
herd after leaving a post or permanent camp; after that, fetters on 
gentle horses are hardly necessary. To avoid sores and injury to 
heels and tendency to lateral gaits, they should be used only when 
absolutely necessary. It may be advisable to side-line such horses 
as are inclined to excite others; fetters on the front legs will pre- 
vent the horse from trotting, but will not prevent the average horse 


from running at half speed. 

In training the horse to the report of fire-arms, the plan formerly 
was to fire as the horse was being led into the stable to be fed. I 
have found it positively demoralizing to untrained horses to fire 


about them unless mounted; the timid horse will move and try to 
get away from the report of fire-arms whenever it is possible, and it is 
always possible except when the one who fires is on the horse’s back, 
and fires over the center of the horse, perpendicularly to his spinal 
column. Having no other means of getting away from the sound, 
the horse will squat somewhat, but will not lift his feet; practically, 
he is still; pat him on the neck gently a few moments. After he is 
quieted, fire again; he will soon cease to mind it. Next, fire over 
the center of his head, taking care not to burn him with the powder, 
and to elevate the muzzle to modify the sound as much as possible. 
He will lower his head to get away from the sound, but will not lift 
his feet. Fire slowly when standing and walking; fast movements 
tend to excite him, and should be avoided in the early training. 
After a little practice he will cease to resist at the sound of fire-arms. 

The cavalry drill regulations, Par. 447, requires a horse to be 
thrown in order to accustom him to the report of fire-arms. I must 
say that I do not believe in the plan. I have never had trouble in ac- 
customing any horse to the report of fire-arms by shooting vertically 
over his spinal cord, the center of his nervous system. The plan is sure 
of success, even with untrained horses. I have known a case in 
which shooting about a horse when he was down and tied, did no 
good whatever; he was an old horse that had been spoiled in train- 
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ing; would rear every time that the rider raised his pistol. He was 
completely trained in a short time by having a pistol fired over his 
head when he reared the highest. 


The cavalry horse should be carefully trained to maintain regular 
gaits at the walk, trot, canter and gallop; irregular gaits tend to 
worry and fatigue horses; great care should be taken to avoid them. 
I have Known many cases where a combination gait of about five 
miles an hour was used at the head of marching troops, a gait very 
trying to horse and rider; horses become nervous and irritable, men 


feel wicked and become sullen. An officer at the head of marching 
troops should see that the rate of march is natural and as comfort- 
able for horses and men as circumstances will permit. 

It is very reasonable to conclude that the horse’s natural timidity 
will be increased by punishment. Extreme kindness, gentleness, 
slow movements, and an abundance of flattery are necessary to use 
in horse training. The horse has little or no affection, but he can 
be won by attention, feeding from the hand, and flattery. 

After a horse for cavalry is put in training, he should be used only 
as a saddle horse. It spoils a horse to be changing his occupation ; 
it deranges his ideas and confuses him. Men have a variety of 
occupations. There area dozen different kinds of occupation among 
the wood workers, and as many among the metal workers. 

Even with the most careful inspection of horses for cavalry, many 
prove to be unsuitable. Generally, four-year-old horses that are up 
to the standard for cavalry, that have not had much training or use 
of any kind, are the most suitable; they are sure to improve and 
develop with generous feeding and proper training. The muscular 
development of men or animals is in the line of use. A young horse 
used exclusively for riding will develop and improve for that par- 
ticular use. 

The Kighth Cavalry has received horses at various times from 
Missouri. Some of the best horses were supplied in the St. Louis 
market, but some have had backs unshapely for the saddle; others 
have had bad feet with thin walls; others have had weak eye-sight 
from being kept in dark, foul stables during long winter weather; 
others have been trained to go in harness with an overcbeck, and 
never carry the head as a good riding horse should do. 

Horses should be purchased in a section of the country where 
well bred horses are raised. There are sections of the West where 
horses are raised in large numbers ; where very few, if any, are good 
enough for cavalry service. That they are cheap and free from de- 
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fects is not enough; the Government does not want them at any price. 
It does not cost as much to produce a four-year-old as it does a fully 
developed horse, yet contractors seem to expect as much. It should 
be thoroughly understood and rigidly adhered to, that the Govern- 
ment is willing to pay a fair price for good horses, and that no others 
will be accepted. If inferior animals are accepted, only such will 
be offered; everything possible should be done to encourage the 
breeding of suitable horses for cavalry. It may be said in time of 
peace, when there is nothing to do, that cheaper horses, not quite 
up to the standard, will do. It is absolutely necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to establish a standard, and to tolerate nothing inferior. 
If inferior horses will do, why not inferior arms, ammunition, war 
material, and inferior men, from the highest to the lowest? There is 
danger in lowering the standard of excellence of anything that per- 
tains to the honor, peace and welfare of a nation. 

In localities where good horses are raised, the standard of quality 
is higher than where only inferior ones are raised. It would seem 
wise to purchase only in localities where the standard is high, where 
good horses are common. 

No horse for cavalry is accepted until he has been ridden and 
handled enough to be passably gentle; then he is in condition to 
commence his training. The time to train a horse is when he first 
joins a troop; he should be trained every day. It should be a habit 
with him; a business, and not an incident of his life. Recruits and 
horses are in a dazed condition when they first join a troop; that is 
just the time to train them. Keep them in the dazed condition as 
long as possible by not giving them time to get out of it; when they 
begin to assert their independence, this is a sure sign that they are 
getting over the dazed condition. 

A very small percentage of the men who enlist in the mounted 
service have any practical knowledge of the horse or of riding. It 
is not an easy matter to find men enough in a troop who are natural 
horsemen, to handle and train new horses properly. Many horses 
are spoiled in training, become unmanageable, and are condemned 
and sold as unsuitable for cavalry service, because of the want of 
proper skill in training. 

Horse training not being an exact science, the trainer is com- 
pelled, naturally, to suit his work to the intelligence and adaptability 
of each individual horse, and to make such changes in,the method 
as circumstances require. All training should be under the personal 
supervision of a competent and skillful riding-master, one with good 
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observation, and thoroughly competent to impart instruction. Sue- 
cessful horse training depends much upon what the trainer does, in- 
stinctively, at the instant that action is necessary. Many men never 
acquire this instinct; they are not suitable to train horses; the horse 
dislikes and is suspicious of such men-—they are not natural horse- 


men. 


To suit the conditions in our cavalry resulting from the short 
term of service of the men (to assist in making them efficient horse- 
men in the short time), additional means are necessary. A com- 
petent riding-master should be appointed in each regiment of cav- 
alry, and a competent assistant, with the rank of sergeant, should 
belong to each troop, in addition to the sergeant now allowed. The 
assistant should be excused from guard, fatigue and other duty that 


would take him away from his proper duties with his troop. There 
are so many other duties required of a non-commissioned officer that 
none tan be expected to become efficient instructors in horsemanship 
(to the extent required) unless the duty is specially allotted. 

Books contain theory and many valuable suggestions about the 
proper way to ride and the. proper way to train a horse; but the 
practice of these is an art that can be acquired only by actual ex- 
perience. The constant care and judicious management, that can 
be exercised best by the man who thoroughly understands the sub- 
ject, is necessary in horsemanship to assist the recruit and the young 
horse to become efficient in the shortest possible time. An incom- 
petent instructor wastes time in experiment, because he does not 
know what to do; in his ignorance he is very liable to train im- 
properly. A competent instructor makes the way easy for horse 
and rider, and reduces the time of instruction to the minimum. 

The cavalry recruit is required to learn all the duties of an in- 
fantry soldier, and in addition, he is expected to know how to ride 
and be an efficient soldier mounted. He has no additional advan- 
tage to correspond with the additional requirements; he must learn 
all in the same short term of service as the infantryman. 

The Government is at great expense in keeping up the cavalry. 
As a direct measure of economy, if for no other reason, it would be 
well to give more attention to all that pertains to the welfare of the 
horse; to his selection, training, feeding, housing and management; 
all useful knowledge possible should be communicated to horse owners 
and horse users throughout the country. 

At the Cavalry and Light Artillery School to be established at 
Fort Riley, Kansas, I hope that veterinary practice, training, riding 
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and the management of the horse will receive due attention, and 
that all that pertains to animals necessary to an army in the field 
will also receive proper care. <A few years ago we had no veterinary 
surgeons or system of horse-shoeing, worthy of the name; whiskey, 
cayenne pepper and tobacco juice were remedies too often used; 
paring the sule of the foot, contracted and cracked feet and bad 
shoeing were common. There has been some improvement in the 
last twenty years, but not so much as the subject deserves. If we 
regard the horse as useful only for war, that is sufficient to give him 
consideration; but he is even more useful in peace; he has been 
man’s fellow laborer in building up the wealth of the world—a 
contributor to the means that has built up its civilization. 

Army officers are detailed as professors of military science at 
colleges, and are otherwise engaged in imparting military knowledge 
and cultivating a military spirit among the young men of the nation. 
They are, however, imparting no instruction on the subject of ani- 
mals for army uses. An army in the field must have cavalry and it 
must have wagon transportation. If our little army is to be used 
as a training school for this vast nation, let its training in all respects 
be as complete as possible, especially in such things as the militia 
are deficient in. The militia have no practical knuwledge of the 
army horse or mule; the States make provision only for the kind 
of troops that will be useful to them, leaving the general government 
to provide for any and all deficiencies that an emergency may de- 
velop. The matter mentioned will surely be one of the deficiencies, 
and a very important one. 

The army is maintained expressly for service in the field; any 
other service is incidental. The organization, training and manage- 
ment throughout should therefore be on the basis of field service. 

Officers of the regular army will be required to supply all de- 
ficiencies in the militia in time of war that cannot be provided for 
in time of peace; they will be required to exercise a controlling in- 
fluence in the field over a large army, practically all volunteers, with 
little or no knowledge of many requirements that are absolutely 
necessary to make such an army efficient. 

Every officer of the regular army should have a sufficient knowl- 
edge of the use, care and management of horses and other animals, 
necessary to an army in the field, to exercise an intelligent control 
and supervision over them in case of necessity. 

During our late war a very large number of horses died or were 
rendered unserviceable on account of the want of knowledge of how 
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to use and treat them, probably three or four times as many as would 
have been lost with judicious use and care. Like suffering and waste 
will occur again, during war, unless officers are instructed in time 
of peace in such matters. 


Officers of foot troops have as much time to learn such things in 
time of peace, as officers of mounted troops. The subject should be 
included in the scope of their examination for promotion. 
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THE NEW CAVALRY BIT. 


By the time this number of the JouRNAL reaches its readers, the 
new cavalry bit, it is believed, will be placed in the hands of our 
cavalry officers, and the so-called Shoemaker bit will be withdrawn 
from service and consigned to the old iron pile, much to the satis- 
faction of both horses and riders. 

As the new bit has been constructed in accordance with the prin- 
ciples and on the specifications laid down by the late Major Dwyer, 
except that the lower branch is gracefully curved to improve its ap- 
pearance and to prevent the possibility of the horse taking it into 
his mouth, the following extracts from Major Dwyer’'s “Bits and 
Bitting” are published, in convenient form for reference, so that 
the bit may be tried under the conditions considered absolutely 
necessary to its proper working. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the bit for each horse should be 
selected and adjusted to the horse’s mouth by a commissioned officer, 
who should see that the men understand why the bit is so placed, 
and then that no changes are made in its position except by his au- 
thority, after an inquiry made into each individual case. 

It is not claimed that this bit is perfect, and therefore susceptible 
of no improvement, but it has been determined by actual experiment 
that it approaches, in its present form, more nearly than any other 
ever used in our cavalry, the ideal bit—one which will enable the 
cavalryman to get and keep perfect control of the horse, with safety 
to himself and without discomfort or pain to the animal he rides. 

There is no doubt that the Ordnance Department, with its well 
known desire to improve the cavalry equipment, will make such 
changes in the bit, should any be found necessary, as may be sug- 
gested by the experience and careful observation of our cavalry offi- 
cers, after a sufficient time shall have elapsed to insure a fair trial 
of it. Its official designation is “Cavalry Curb Bit, Model 1892.” 

EXTRACTS FROM “BITS AND BITTING.” 

“So far as possible, the bit selected for use on any horse should 
have a mouthpiece precisely so wide that, when placed in the mouth, 
it will fit close to the outer surface of the lips without either press- 
ing on these or being subject to be displaced laterally. 
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“The best fitting bit, even when placed in the proper place, will 
not work well unless the curb (chain or strap) be properly con- 
structed and exactly of the length required. 

4 * * + i * * * 

“ The curb—strap or chain—must lie in the curb or chin groove, 
without any tendency to mount up out of it on to the sharp bones of the 
lower jaw, otherwise it ceases to be a painless fulcrum, and renders 
the best constructed bit uncertain —or even still worse —in its action. 
* * * * * * 

“The only certain way of attaining this perfect painlessness of 
the eurb-strap or chain, on which so much depends, is, by placing the 
mouthpiece on that part of the bars (qums) exactly opposite to the chin 
groove. We find here the portion of the bar (gum) of the horse’s 
mouth best suited for the action of the mouthpiece-—that space that 
intervenes between the grinders and the tusks, where they exist. 
With respect to the latter, it is necessary to mention that there is 
great irregularity as to their position in the mouth—some horses 
having them relatively higher, others lower; nor do the tusks of 
the upper jaw always correspond with those of the lower one, and 
frequently mares have no tusks whatever. It is therefore quite im- 
possible to determine the proper place for the mouthpiece with refer- 
ence to these teeth, although even the cavalry regulations continue 
to do so; the chin groove, in consequence of its relation to the action 


of the curb-strap or chain, is the essential point to be considered. 


“Almost all the defects and absurdities of bits and bitting may 
be traced to ignorance of, or inattention to, this very simple rule. 
A man puts a bit into his horse’s mouth—let us suppose it a well 
proportioned one in every respect; he fixes it at the prescribed 
“inch above the lower tusk,” if he be a soldier, or draws it up into 
the angle of the lips, if he bea civilian; he may just happen to hit off 
the right place, and, if so, even an ill-shaped bit will work tolerably; 
he is content with his work, and thinks he has mastered the diffi- 
culty. But in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the mouthpiece 
lies higher than it should; then the curb strap mounts up out of the 
chin groove and causes so much pain that the horse, to escape it, 
bores into the rider’s hand. 


“A quarter, or even an eighth of an inch higher or lower, makes 
all the difference in the world. The headstall or cheek pieces of the 
bridle must, therefore, afford all the necessary facilities in the way 
of buckles and straps for the purpose of enabling the bit to be placed 
exactly where it belongs. 

‘When the headstall has been adapted generally to the animal’s 
head by means of the upper buckle or buckles, the next step will be 
to adjust the bit by means of the lower ones, so that the mouthpiece 
shall come to rest on the bars (gums) of the mouth exactly opposite 
the chin groove, unless, indeed, some irregular disposition of the 
tusks should render this impossible, in which case it must be moved 
only just so much higher as is absolutely necessary to clear the obstacle. 
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“The curb may then be buckled in, taking care that it lies quite 
flat in the chin groove, without any (even the slightest) tendency to 
mount upwards when the reins are drawn. 

“The curb chain or strap should never be quite tight; there should 
always be room for the first and second fingers of the right hand to 
pass flat between it and the chin, and by gently pulling the reins 
with the left hand whilst the two fingers of the right are in this 
position, it will be easy to ascertain whether any pinching action 
occurs, in which case there is sure to be something wrong. 

“As to the measure of the proper length of the curb strap, it bas 
already been stated generally; but each individual case will require 
a separate adjustment, and if the holes be either too close together 
or too far apart, it will sometimes occur that the difference of one 
of these will make the curb strap either too tight or too loose; new 
holes must then be made to remedy the defect. If the bit is rigid 
or stands stiff on the reins being drawn gently, the curb will be too 
short, and on the pressure being increased, the horse will almost cer- 

tainly either turn his mouth askew to avoid the griping action of the 

mouthpiece, or bear back suddenly to escape it altogether; we there- 
fore give him another hole, and drawing the reins gently as before, 
we observe whether, after the lower branch has moved through an 
angle of about eight degrees—bringing the mouthpiece just to meet, 
as it were, the interior of the mouth —the horse gives his head gently 
and gradually in the direction of your hand as it increases the press- 
ure, without either poking out his nose or shrinking back. If this 
be the case you are allright; but if the lower branch moves through 
a much greater angle than above say fifteen to twenty degrees — 
before the horse yields perceptibly, then your curb strap will prob- 
ably be too long.” 


REVOLVER PRACTICE—CORRECT AND QUICK POINTING. 


To be conducted in a room, with a dark background, a strong 
light coming in at a window. 

The recruit stands four or five yards from the window, facing the 
light. he revolver, unloaded and full cocked, is pointed at the eye 
of the instructor, who stands very near the place where the light 
enters, facing the recruit, that he may look into the barrel and see 
the hole in the recoil-plate when the pointing is correct. 

First Exercise—The revolver is pointed, with the hand resting 
against the body, near the right breast, the recruit looking at the 
instructor and not at the revolver; point and derange ; repeat until 
correct pointing is easy. 

Second Exercise.—Point as in first exercise. Holding the revolver 
pointed, move the hand slowly in the direction of the instructor's 
eye, nearly to the extent of the arm; bring back the hand to the 
body, keeping the revolver pointed at the instructor's seye. Repeat 
until the pointing becomes a fixed habit. 
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The instructor corrects the pointing as may be necessary; if 
correct, he can see the hole in the recoil-plate, whether the hand 
rests against the body or is moving toward or from him. 

A. G. HENNISEE, 

Fort MEapg, S. D., Feb. 24, 1893. Captain, Eighth Cavalry. 


WHY HE EXPENDED THE SOAP! 


I reside at Fort Apache, and my name is TruTHFvuL JAMES, 
I am not up to small deceit, or any sinful games, 

And Ill tell in simple language, as I’ve often told before, 
About Lieutenant Buster and the Second Auditor. 


But first, I would remark that it’s not a proper plan 
For the Auditor to set his clerks to going for a man, 
And if a fellow’s trying hard to do the best he knows, 
He shouldn’t snap a fellow up, at least so I suppose. 


Now Buster he was Commissary at this here foreign post — 

He was Adjutant and A. Q. M., and also used to boast 

That “he always drilled his company,” which made it mighty hard 
For him to look at everything the days he went on guard. 


He only had one detailed man to do official writing, 

And the questions he was called to solve were often quite exciting. 
He was asked to write “A history of the Indians there existing,” 
And to give his observations on the “facilities for subsisting.” 


He had to fill inspection blanks, make sanitary rules, 

And give active supervision to the lyceums and schools; 

He also had to make report should any man desert, 

And the causes for this breach of faith in full he must assert. 


Now Buster was an active man, of this there’s no disputing, 

So they added to his other jobs the duty of recruiting. 

He only once gave vent to oaths, and this was at a hop, 

When he said that “since he’d run the band he’d like to shut up shop.” 
Now nothing could be finer or more beautiful to see 

Than the first month’s correspondence of this energetic bee, 

Till the Sergeant brought attention to a shortage he had found 

In the quantity of issue soap, of which he’d lost a pound. 


Then Buster smiled a bitter smile, and said the “only way to do, 
Was to put his fingers in his pants and put up what was due.” 
But the Sergeant of “exparience”’ had another way to end it, 
And suggested to the “ Lootinant” that he had best “expind”’ it. 


So the papers went to Washington for due examination, 

And soon a letter did arrive requiring explanation, 

Which required “the necessity, the reason and the right” 
For the unusual expenditure of which they had caught sight. 


Now it’s not considered proper, for a military gent, 

To say an Auditor’s an ass—- to any great extent; 

But when he’s called on for remark, must make out a defense, 
Just as if he thought the question was not destitute of sense. 


So Buster wrote a letter, in which he expressed with pain, 

That it mortified him deeply to be called on to explain — 

That he attended to his duties and he had no time for capers, 
And expended that one pound of soap “so as to clean his papers.” 
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Tae CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. A Military History, by John Codman 
Ropes, Member of the Massachussetts Historical Society, Hon- 
orary Member of the U.S. Cavalry Association, &., &¢. New 
York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pages, 401. Price, $5.00. 

To know that a work has at last appeared upon the “Campaign 
and Battle of Waterloo,” calm and reasonable in tone, devoid of rancor, 
accepting the weight of duly sifted evidence as conclusive, and plainly 
written in a spirit of justice, is as gratifying as it may seem in- 
credible. The raison d'etre of the present work is thus given in its 
preface: ‘Many of the narratives were written and published before 
all the facts had become known, hence were necessarily more or less 
imperfect. With a few exceptions, too, the histories of this campaign 
have been gravely affected by the partisanship of their authors. It 
is well- nigh impossible for Thiers and La Tour d’ Auvergne to admit 
any fault, for Charras and Quinet to admit any merit, in Napoleon's 
management of affairs. It is equally difficuit for the majority of 
English writers to avoid taking sides against the Emperor in any of 
the numerous disputes to which the ¢ ‘ampaign of Waterloo has given 
rise. * * Weare now in possession, taking all our infor mation 
together, of nearly all, if not quite all, the facts. It only remains 
to collect and codrdinate them in a spirit of impartiality. This is 
the task attempted in the present volume.’ 

No gift of prophecy was needed to foretell that such a book must 
necessarily be the work of a disinterested party. Mr. Ropes begins 
at the beginning and goes through to the end, examining each ‘dis- 
puted point (and their name is legion ) in the light of all the evidence ; 
he sets befere us the conflicting statements of the interested parties, 
and also the widely varying conclusions that French, German and 
English commentators have been able to draw from precisely the 
same facts. 

It must not be supposed that the author abstains from criticism. 
On the contrary, criticism and deduction are his leading features; 
but so just, so reasonable and so well supported by facts do these 
appear to be, that they can scarcely fail to convince. And even in 
those cases in which there is ground for an honest difference of 
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opinion, the author will certainly command respect because of his 
evident intention to be fair and just. 

There could be no ground for complaint if the warped judgment, 
that was capable of estimating equal numbers as “inferior in the 
ratio of four to seven,” were balanced against the adulation that 
would. have the enemy ‘assembled in as great numbers as possible, 
in order to crush them all at once.” And some slight notice might 
well have been accorded those lovers of the truth who perceived in 
Napoleon’s writings at Saint Helena, “deliberate attempts to falsify 
history,” but who found no trouble in ignoring or excusing, under 
the provisions of the “baby act,” the grave departures from estab- 
lished facts contained in Wellington’s so-called “Memorandum on 
the Battle of Waterloo.” 

And now, that the charge against Napoleon of falsehood is com- 
pletely and absolutely disproved by the production of the “ Bertrand 
order,” which Marshal Grouchy had concealed, those excellent men, 
some of whom are still living, continue to press the refuted charge 
even while quoting a portion of that order, whose existence disproves 
it. Verily, prejudices die hard; or, rather, they die not at all. 

If anything is deserving of scathing condemnation, what can be 
more so than incorrect (speaking mildly) criticism, persisted in even 
after the critic is placed in possession of the proof of his errors? It 
would be difficult to imagine anything more exasperating; and, in 
order to show the author’s moderation and impartiality, we quote 
his remarks in relation to this matter: 

“But it is a curious thing, that, even with those historians who 
wrote after the Bertrand letter came to light, the influence of Grou- 
chy’s misrepresentations has induced a sort of ignoring of the letter, 
and an acquiescence in the erroneous judgment of Napoleon’s con- 
duct, formed when the existence of the letter was unknown, and when 
the verbal instructions, as given by Grouchy, were all the orders 
which it was believed that Napoleon ever gave to Grouchy. Thus 
Chesney, ete., * * *” 

Of the criticism in the same strain by Colonel Maurice, the 
author says: “We confess our inability to explain or account for 
criticism of this nature, unless by the hypothesis that to a mind 
preoccupied with a certain view, firmly held, it is often possible that 
the plainest evidence should be, so to speak, invisible. * * *” 


General Hamley’s comments upon the responsibilities of Ney and 
Grouchy in this campaign, which have rarely found acceptance 
beyond the walls of the English Staff College, the author notices as 
follows: ‘“‘Hamley does not seem even to have heard of the Bertrand 
order. Hence his elaborate criticism on Grouchy’s conduct—leaving 
out, as it does, the two most important data * * is entirely beside 
the mark, and cannot be considered as possessing any practical 
value whatever. He has addressed himself to a case which never 
really existed.” 

Mr. Ropes is merely seeking the truth. He knows that his facili- 
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ties are superior to those of his predecessors, and that over them he 
has the great advantage of freedom from prejudice, as well as that 
of freedom from any suspicion of the necessity to please some one 
or to take the consequences. No American need be told that his 
qualifications for the task are of the first order. The work itself, 
however, is the only evidence necessary. The style and finish of 
the book, and of the excellent atlas which accompanies it, are such 
as the importance of the subject would lead one to desire. The atlas 
is unusually good. There are fourteen plates on such a scale as to 
show everything clearly. The positions of the troops on the theater 
of operations are shown at twelve critical periods of the campaign ; 
and their positions on the field of Waterloo at the beginning and 
close of the battle. 

It seems well within bounds to say that the book before us is 
clearly the leading work on the subject of which it treats. 

W.-a.8: 





Cm#saR: A History oF THE ART OF WAR AMONG THE Romans Down 
TO THE END oF THE ROMAN Emprre, WITH A DETAILED ACCOUNT 
OF THE CAMPAIGNS OF Caius JULIUS Ca#sar. Great Captains 
Series. By Colonel Theodore Ayrault Dodge. U. 8S. Army, 
tetired List, author of “Alexander,” “ Hannibal,” etc. Pages. 
789. Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $5.00. 

In this book the noted author who, in his other works, has added 
greatly to our interest in and military knowledge of the ancients, 
gives the final one of the volumes of this highly interesting series. 
As stated in his preface, it pretends to be only a military history of 
Cesar. For his personal history and statesmanship the reader is 
referred to other works. In this case Colonel Dodge has done some- 
thing that probably no other author of works on Cesar, except 
Colonel Stoffel, has ever done, actually visited all the places of note 
mentioned in the book, and therefore the errors in topography that 
have existed in many other works are absent from the sketches and 
maps with which this book is so abundantly supplied. By a careful 
perusal of the work, one can form a very accurate estimate of the 
weakness as well as the wonderful military capacity of Cesar, and 
by comparing him with Alexander and Hannibal can, in some de- 
gree, arrive at conclusions in his own mind as to the relative merits 
of these, the greatest military chieftains of ancient times. 

The various formations of the Roman Legion, when used against 
barbarians, and the changes made when employed against their own 
people, the armament and military engines, are all described in the 
clearest manner, with the aid of sketches and illustrations. Of great 
importance as a study in the matters of the pay and supply of 
armies are the very clear statements regarding the pay proper. 
clothing, equipment and allowances of the Roman soidiery. 

The author describes.in vivid language the personal qualities of 
Cesar as a friend, as an enemy, as a conqueror, and as a victim of 
defeat, so that we are enabled to form a very clear idea of this, the 
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greatest of all Roman leaders. The series “Alexander,” “ Hannibal” 

and “ Cesar,” will be a valuable addition to any military man’s library, 

and will also supply a fund of interesting reading for the general 

public. Tr. c. 

InFANTRY FirE—Irts Use 1n Barrie. By First Lieutenant Joseph 
B. Batchelor, jr., Twenty-fourth Infantry. 

This is a handy little volume of 250 pages, with numerous plates, 
bound in leather, and uniform in size with the Drill Regulations of 
the service. The author prefaces the work with the statement that 
“the merit of the book lies in the importance of the subject.” Of 
this fact there can be no longer any doubt as regards its importance, 
not only to the commissioned officer, but to the non-commissioned 
officer as well. The book was prepared at the U.S. Infantry and 
Cavalry School, under instructions from the War Department, and 
is now, in connection with “Infantry Fire Tactics,’ by Captain 
Mayne, of the British army, the authorized text-book for army offi- 
cers in their preparation for examination for promotion. The lan- 
guage of the book is clear and concise, and the subject is treated 
under the following sub-heads: “The Trajectory,” ‘ Variations of 
Trajectory,” ‘“ Mean and Practical Trajectory,” “ Limit of Individual 
Fire,” “Controlled Fire and Combined Sights,” “ Effects of Collective 
Fire,” “Influence of Ground,” “Long Range Fire,” “ Direction and 
Control of Fire,” “Kinds of Fire,’ “The Fire Unit,” “Supply of 
Ammunition,” “Rapidity of Fire,” ‘‘Tactical Deductions,” “Range 
Finders,” ‘“Intrenching Tools.” Great credit is due this young officer 
for the production of a work so concisely written that the material 
information embraced in the subject of “Fire Discipline” can be ob- 
tained without wading through about everything else that has been 
written on the subject. 

The book can be obtained through Geo. A. Spooner, Leavenworth, 
Kansas, or the Secretary of the U.S. Infantry and Cavalry School. 
Price, $2.00. W.S. 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDATION 
oF THE First Corps CADETS, MASSACHUSETTS VOLUNTEER MILI- 
TIA, OcTOBER 19, 1891. 

The anniversary described in the foregoing pamphlet was cele- 
brated by the laying of the corner-stone of a new armory, designed 
to be the permanent home of the famous Cadet Corps of Massachu- 
setts. Addresses were made by many eminent men. From that 
delivered by Mr. John C. Ropes, we take the following extract, as 
embodying ideas well worthy of the thoughtful consideration of our 
young army officers: “Now, the principal object of the Military 
Historical Society is to study the process by which our people became 
able to meet the many emergencies presented by the War. The study 
is a most interesting one. Our War wasa hard fight from beginning 
toend. We were met by men just as able, brave and resolute as 
ourselves, commanded at the outset by generals who were superior 
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to the first commanders of our armies. That we were able to meet 
and overcome this force, demonstrated what the United States is 
capable of doing. And, apart from the interest attaching to this 
great crisis in our history, it may be remarked that the lessons of 
military history can be better learned from the experience of our 
own people than from the experience of foreigners. You get more 
knowledge of what is likely to happen ten years hence by the study 
of the War of 1861 than you would if you studied the campaigns 
which Wellington conducted in the Peninsula.” 






Hanp-Book oF MILitaRy Sienatine. By Captain Albert Gallup, 
Signal Officer, First Brigade, N. G., New York, New York. 
D. Appleton & Co. Pages, 73. 


Captain Gallup, who died while his book was in press, has left 
behind him in this little, unpretentious work, a monument which 
will be more effective in preserving the memory of his services to 
the National Guard than any stone that may be erected above his 
grave. 

Although compiled for the use of the National Guard, it might be 
adopted for use in the regular army, on account of its superiority in 
regard to convenience of handling, clearness, conciseness and com- 
pleteness of definitions and explanations, to anything which has yet 
been supplied by the War Department. 

It contains within a small compass all that it is necessary for the 
officer or soldicr of the line to know in regard to the use of flag, 
torch, heliograph, field or permanent telegraph, and the making of 
such reconnaissances as would be entrusted to the average acting 
signal officer. 

The numerous plates are beautifully executed, and answer their 
purpose perfectly. 

The work is uniform in size with the Drill Regulations, as all 
text books intended for the use of officers and men of the line should be. 





CycLe-InFANTRY Dritt RecuLations, by Brigadier-General Albert 
Ordway, and the Cycrist’s Dritt Reeuxations, U. 8. Army, 
by Lieutenant William T. May, M. A., Commanding Military 
Bicyle Detachment, Fort Sheridan, III. 

The following remarks by Albert A. Pope, of Boston, to whom 
the country is greatly indebted for the energetic campaign now being 
carried on in favor of improving the highways in the United States, 
will explain the objects and uses of the above works: 

“The former are similar to those used in cavalry service, while 
the latter are based on the infantry drill. I believe these books are 
the first of their kind published in the United States, and so far as | 
can ascertain, the only complete military cycle drill regulations 
published anywhere in the world; and in search of drill books of 
this nature I sent to England and Continental Europe. It is true 
that there have been two small pamphlets or leaflets printed in Eng- 
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land, but these are considered practically valueless. To the army, 
militia, and thousands of cyclists, these books are alike valuable and 
instructive, but they are not only of value to these classes of the 
community, but the entire public is concerned to a greater or less 
extent in the work that cyclists everywhere are engaged in—that 
of promoting the improvement of highways. In the Cycle-Infantry 
Drill Regulations is printed in full a speech of Major-General Nelson 
A. Miles, in which the necessity of good roads is emphasized.” 


ComBpat Tactics oF CAVALRY. By Lieutenant-General Brialmont, 
being the second part of his work entitled ““Combat Tactics 
of the Three Arms,” translated from the French, by Major 
Camillo C. C. Carr, Eighth Cavalry, U.S. Army, In Charge 
of the Department of Cavalry, U. S. Infantry and Cavalry 
School, Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


A resumé of the Combat Tactics employed in the cavalry of the 
different European nations, made by Lieutenant-General Brialmont, 
of the Belgian army, whose great reputation as an engineer officer 
is a sufficient guarantee of the accuracy with which the work has 
been done, and the soundness and fairness of the comments made 
upon the various tactical formations employed. 

One of the principal merits of the work is that it obviates the 


necessity of every one interested in the subject expending the time 
and labor which would be required to collate for himself from dif- 
ferent writers, if such a thing were possible, the information fur- 
nished in this pamphlet of eighty pages. Two folding plates show 
the different formations employed by the various units, from the 
squadron to the division. 

Printed at the School and to be had on application to the Sec- 
retary. 


REMINISCENCES AND REcORD OF THE StxtTH NEW York VOLUNTEER 


CavaLry. By Alonzo Foster, late Sergeant Company “F. 
A ’ 5 J 
Pages, 148. 


This is one of many books, made up of the personal reminiscences 
of the enlisted men of our gallant volunteer cavalry regiments, 
which have been written by the survivors of our great war, for the 
preservation of the memory of the brilliant deeds in which they 
performed so conspicaous a part. Volumes of this nature throw side 
lights on historical events in a way to enlighten, as nothing else can, 
the minds of those who may take it upon themselves to write en- 
during historical treatises on the action of the different commands 
of which the enormous volunteer army was composed from 1861 to 
1865. 

The Sixth New York Volunteer Cavalry was a famous regiment, 
and its gallantry and efficiency are well remembered by all the sur- 
vivors of that unequaled mounted force known as the Cavalry Corps, 
Army of the Potomac. 
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INSTRUCTION FOR THE INFANTRY SOLDIER RELATIVE TO His SERVICE IN 
BattLe (from the Norwegian), and PracticaL APPLICATION 
or Tactics AS APPLIED IN THE Russtan ARMY TO SMALL CAL- 
IBER RIFLES AND THE EMPLOYMENT OF SMOKELESS PowDER, 
(from the French), translated by First Sergeant Fredrik 
Knudsen, Company “F,” Thirteenth Infantry. 

In this little pamphlet of twelve pages, Sergeant Knudsen bas 
made known, for our infantry officers and men, the latest instrue- 
tions in force in the Russian and Norwegian armies for the govern- 
ment of infantry in the use of rifle-fire on the battle-field. 

The subject matter is interesting and important, and the clear- 
ness of the English in which the translation is expressed is credit- 
able to the translator. 

Printed at the U. S. Infantry and Cavalry School, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kan., and to be had on application to the Secretary. 





MiviraER WOCHENBLATT. 1893. Nos. 1 to 18. 
The Battles Around Le Bourget. The Simplification of Field 
Guns and Firing at Short Ranges. The Fifth Cavalry Division, 
August 15,1870. Infantry Pioneer Service in Peace. An American 
Opinion of the Long Distance Ride Between Berlin and Vienna. 
The Cure of Dipsomania in the United States. Our Infantry. 
Smokeless Powder in Austro-Hungary. The Military Society of 
Berlin. Views in Regard to the Infantry Assault. Tactical Prac- 
tice and Practical Theory. General Brialmont and the Turkish 
Fortifications. The Effect of the New Military Law on the Quality 
of Our Infantry. The Organization of the English Army. The 
Pursuit From Jena to Prenzlau (with maps). Practical and Theo- 
retical Tactics. The New Ships of the U.S. Navy. War Theory 
and Practice. Recruit Training. Changes in the Organization of 
the School of St. Cyr. Historical Sketch of the Russian Military 
Schools. Condition and Strength of the Austro-Hungarian Army. 
The Present Organization of the French Infantry: Their Strength 
and Distribution. The Preparation of Food in War. Cooking 
Schools in the English Army. A New Telemeter. Remounts in 
France. The Effective Military Strength of the European States. 


REVUE DU CERCLE MILITAIRE. 

No. 48: An English Officer’s Letters on Our Maneuvers. Medi- 
cal Statistics of the French Army for 1890. The Rousseau Battery 
and Accumulator. No. 49: The Prismatic Telemeter of Souchier. 
Pacification Measures in Tonquin. Medical Statistics of the French 
Army for 1890. No. 50: The Prismatic Telemeter of Souchier— 
with illustrations (concluded). Transmission of Electricity Through 
Space Without Using a Conductor. No. 51: The Chalais-Meudon 
Dirigible Balloon. An English Officer’s Letters on Our Maneuvers. 
1893—No. 3: War a Hundred Years From Now. Infantry Combat 
Tactics. No.5: Field Hospitals. An English Officer’s Letters on 
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the Combat Tactics of the French Infantry in 1892. No.7: Field 
Hospitals. The Berlin Military Society. The Territorial Cavalry 
and the Remount Supply of Italy. No. 8: Field Hospitals (with 
map). The Berlin Military Society. The New Dutch Rifle. No. 9: 
The War Game and Means of Improving It. An English Officer’s 
Letters on the Combat Tactics of the French Infantry in 1892. The 
Adoption of the Loose Tunic for Officers of Engineers. No. 10: 
The War Game, and Means of Improving It. The Grand Maneu- 
vers of the German Army in 1893. 


JOURNAL OF THE UNITED SERVICE [NsTITUTION OF INDIA. 

September, 1892: Plevna, with Tactical Considerations of the De- 
fense, by Captain F. G. Bond, R.E. Revolver Training, by Captain 
F. Campbell, D. A. A. G. for Musketry. Jungle Fighting, by Captain 
H. V. Cox, D. A. A. G. for Musketry. The Training of Cavalry 
Leaders, and Remarks Upon Pace in Maneuver and Upon Succor 
Squadrons in Battle, by Major R. H. Morrison, Eighteenth Hussars. 
The Volunteer Force in India, by Captain E. H. F. Finch, Adju- 
tant N. W. R. Volunteers. The Combined Tactics of Infantry and 
Artillery. by Major E. N. Henriques, R. A. October, 1892 : The Train- 
ing of Cavalry for Reconnaissance, by Captain H. L. Pilkington, 
Twenty-first Hussars. Warfare in Mountainous Countries, by Lien- 
tenant-Colonel E. Paquie, One Hundred and Fortieth Regiment of 
France, contributed by Major H. C. D. Simpson, R. A. Decem- 
ber, 1892: Burma, 1885-87. January, 1893: A Few Remarks on 
the Armament of Our Cavalry. Field Artillery and Infantry, and 
Their Effects in War, by Lieutenant-General H. R. Browne. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE Roya UNITED Service Institution. 1893. 

January: Notes on Infantry Tactics, by Lieutenant-General Sir 
W.J. Williams. An Old Log, by Francis H. Miller, Esq. The Army 
and Navy of Japan, by Pierre Lehautcourt, translated by Major G. 
F. R. Henderson, York and Lancaster Regiment, Staff College. The 
Cavalry Division and Divisional Cavalry, by a General of Cavalry. 
An Improved Shelter Tent (with illustrations), by Major Malett, 
Northumberland Fusiliers. February: Foreign War Offices, by 
Captain C. E. Callwell, R.A. Return from Afghanistan to India of 
General Stewart’s Army in 1880, by Lieutenant-Colonel W. J. Boyes. 
The Turkish Janissaries, by General FP. H. Tyrrell, Madras Army. 
Moltke’s Tactical Exercises, 1858-82, by Captain Maude, late R.E. 
Field Firing Operations of a Mixed Force in Switzerland, in Con- 
nection with the Defense of St. Gothard, translated by Captain E. 
Agar, R.E. 


JOURNAL OF THE UNITED StaTEs ARTILLERY. January, 1893. 

Our Artillery Organization, by Colonel John Hamilton, U.S. A. 
Artillery of Siege Warfare, by Lieutenant L. G. Berry, Fourth Ar- 
tillery. A Few Thoughts on Practical Artillery, by ‘Lieutenant G. 
N. Whistler, Fifth Ar tillery. Target Practice, by Lieutenant H. L. 
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Doris, Third Artillery. A New Percussion Fuse, by Henry P. Mer- 
riam. Field Artillery Draft, by Lieutenant A. D. Schenk, Second 
Artillery. Some Applications of Glennon’s Velocity and Pressure 
Formulas, by Captain James Ingalls, First Artillery. Electricity 
and the Art of War, by Lieutenant C. D. Parkhurst, Fourth Artil- 
lery. The Artillery Fire Game ( Rohme), translated ‘by Lieutenant 
John P. Wisser, First Artillery. 











Tue Army Magazine. Chicago, Ill. March 18, 1893. An illus- 
trated monthly. $3.00 per year. 

The Rising Menace Against the Peace of American Society, by 
Colonel William S. Brackett, Inspector-General. Illinois National 
Guard. The Nation’s Military; Is It Needed at the Close of the 
Nineteenth Century? by Joseph B. Doe, Brigadier-General, and Ad- 
jutant-General, Wisconsin. A Ride for Stonewall, by Henry Kyd 
Douglas, Major-General and Adjutant-General, Maryland. The 
Bloody Charge at Vicksburg, by James A. Sexton, Postmaster at 
Chicago. Two Army Girls, by D. T. H. Detroit, the City of the 
Straits (twenty-two illustrations). 





THe PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE OF History AND BioGrapuy. Vol. 
XVI., No. 4. January, 1893. 

Addresses and Proceedings of the Historical Society of Pennsy]- 
vania, on the Death of Brinton Coxe, Esq. (portrait). Extracts from 
the Diary of Captain John Nice, of the Pennsylvania Line, by Miss 
Henrietta Cooper. Roster of the Officers of the “Legion of the 
United States,” Commanded by Major-General Anthony Wayne. 
Incidents in the History of York, Pa., 1778. The Boudinot Corres- 
pondence. Records of Christ Church, Phildelphia: Baptisms 1709-60, 
by Charles R. Hildeburn. Notes and Queries. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE RoyaL ARTILLERY INSTITUTION. 

December, 1892: The Sudan: Past and Present, by Major F. R. 
Wingate, R. A. Fire Discipline and Skill-at-Arms, by Major Pak. 
Hamilton, R. A. Achievements of Field Artillery, by E. S. May, 
R. A. (Part V). January, 1893: Soldiering and Sport in Mashonaland, 
by Lieutenant T. Jones, R.H. A. Saddlery, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. F. Brough, R. H. A. Achievements of Field Artillery, by Major 
E. S. May, R. A., (Part VII.—conclusion). Defense of a Horse Ar- 
tillery Battery Against Cavalry, translated from the Invalid Russe, 
by Major E. Lambert, R. A. 





Outing. 1893. 

January: Lenz’s World Tour Awheel. The Militia and National 
Guard of Ohio, by Lieutenant W. H. C. Bowen, U.S.A. February: 
Ski Running, by W. S. Harwood. Roping Elk in the Rockies, by 
Hiram 8. Blanchard. The Militia and National Guard of Ohio, by 
Lieutenant W. H. C. Bowen, U.S.A. March: Chases and Chasing 
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in Ireland (illustrated), by T. S. Blackwell. The Militia and Na- 
tional Guard of Ohio (concluded), by Lieutenant W. H. C. Bowen, 
U.S.A. 


JOURNAL OF THE MILITARY SeERvIcE INstiruTION. March, 1893. 


Prize Essay. The Army Organization Best Adapted to a Repub- 
lican Form of Government, by Lieutenant Stuart, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, U.S.A. The Evolution of Modern Drill Books, by Captain 
Maude. Telegraph in War, by Lieutenant Swift. Artillery Science 
in the Rebellion, by General Tidball. Comment and Criticism. Re- 
prints and Translations. Military Notes. History of the Third 
Regiment of Artillery, by Lieutenant Berkheimer. 


THe Unirep Service. Hamersly & Co. 1893. 


January: The National Guard of Iowa, by Lieutenant A. C. 
Sharpe, U.S.A. A. Story of Gettysburg, by Corporal John Ribches- 
ter. Europe in 1890-91 (continued ), by Brigadier-General S. A. Hola- 
bird, U.S. A. (retired.) March: The Vermont National Guard, by 
W. L. Greenleat, Brigadier-General Vermont N.G. Europe in 1890- 
91, by Brigadier-General 8. A. Holabird, U.S. A., retired (concluded). 


First Maine Bueie. January, 1893. 

The Country For Which You Fought (illustrated), by E. P. Tobie. 
Going Down The Hill, by Charles C. Hassler. After Appomattox 
(No. VI). The Yankee Rebel, by Major Henry C. Hall. Pen Pictures 
of Prominent Confederates, by Albert E. Sholes. Up the Shenan- 
doah Valley and On to Appomattox, by General J. P. Cilley. 


HistoricAL Lectures, DELIVERED BEFORE THE STATE HisTorIcaL 
Society oF Iowa, Iowa Crry, 1892. 
Prehistoric Iowa, by Professor S. Calvin. Iowa Indians, by Dr. 
J. L. Pickard. The Louisiana Purchase, by Dr. C. M. Hobby. The 
Introduction of the Common Law into Iowa, by Chancellor Emlin 
McClain. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE U.S. Navat Institute. Vol. XVIII., No. 4. 

Naval Signaling, by A. P. Niblack, Lieutenant Junior Grade, U. 
S. Navy. Pigeons for Sea Service, With an Account of Their Use 
During the Last Summer Cruise of the U. 8S. P. S. Constellation, by 
Assistant Professor H. Marion, U.S. Naval Academy. 


Tne NorTHwesTERN GUARDSMAN. Portland, Oregon. 


Militia Legislation at Salem. Proposed Organization of a Vet- 
eran Association. National Guard of Washington. 
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THe WEsTERN SoupiER. San Francisco, Cal. 
The National Guard. Roster of the Guard. Instructors from 
the Army. An Ishmaelite’s Christmas. 


Our ANIMAL FrRIENDs. New York. 


Recollections ot a Horse. 


Our DumsB ANIMALS. Boston. 
Roused by the Bugle. 


THE Inventive AGE. - Washington, D.C. 








